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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the mounting and free delwery by mail of the Piet- 
ure-Premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
foraclub of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
scopy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage forthe year. [See paragraph on 
* POSTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. Coan 


Plymeuth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.] 2 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage fer the year. [See 
paragraph on “* POSTAGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH: PULPIT ($3) will be sent together for $5.80. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to geteither a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft 
on New York ; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
st: ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL ISAT THE RISK OF THB SENDER.” 


Postage.—Accordinuy to tne new U.S. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


Che Outlook. 


In the London Yearly Meeting of Friends, re- 
cently, it was proposed to send an address to Gov- 
ernmcut 1n favor of the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. Considerable opposition was ex- 
pressed, and especially by Mr. Bright, M.P., who 
delivered one of his most eloquent and impas- 
sioned speeches, strongly protesting against the 
course taken by certain Friends and others in 
their mode of agitating against these Acts. Al- 
though he had voted against the Acts, he not 
only doubted the correctness of some of the argu- 
ments adduced by these persons, but indignantly 
objected to the class of literature diffused in con- 
nection with the question. His own wife and 
daughters had received, by post, the most offen- 
sive missives of this nature. And he questioned 
the effect which was likely to be produced upon 
the mental purity of youths and young women, 
amongst whom, or in the hearing of whom, the 
arguments on this question were ventilated, with 
howsoever good an intention. The right honor- 
able gentleman displayed a warmth and depth of 
feeling, in this speech, whieh ausany of nis audi- 
‘tors had never heard him evince before, and 
whieh elicited from the meeting the unusual 
sound of audible applause. He was followed in 
a similar line by Mr. Henry Fowler (a cousin, by 
the way, of Mr. William Fowler, the ex-M.P., who 
lately led the anti-Contagious Diseases Act agita- 
tion), Mr. William Eckroyd, J.P., and other influ- 
ential Friends. But several speakers, and in par- 
ticular Mr. Arthur Albright, of Birmingham, 
warmly defended the course taken by themselves 
in opposing the obnoxious Acts. The Yearly 
Meeting, however, declined to take up the sub- 


eject further. 
—— 


Mr. Conway informs us that a London archa- 
ologist devoted a week to the lovely fields of the 
North, hunting flint arrows. He was overjoyed 
with his success ; implements from the Stone Age 
were found on every side until he had a large bag 
full of them. He employed a simple-hearted na- 
tive to bring this bag of precious relics to a village 
a few miles off, and himself went on before. In 
the afternoon the rustic started to follow his em- 
ployer with the bag, but, the burden being heavy 
and the day hot, he presently began to wonder 
what interest the gentleman could have in a bag 
of stones. This doubt was succeeded by a chain 
of reasoning, at the end of which stood the con- 
clusion that one stone was as good as another, 
and there seemed hardly any use in carrying any 
one particular lot of them three miles on a hot 
day. Thereupon the bag was emptied of its con- 
temés, and borne lightly enough, Of eourse it was 


easy enough to fill it again from the roadside just 
before delivery. The rustic goes home happy 
with his good wages, albeit still wondering what 
the gentleman meant to do with *‘them stones” ; 
the archeologist speeds to London, where he 
speedily convokes his scientific friends to view 
his treasures. The scene when the bag reveals 
its plain turnpike stones must be left to the imagi- 
nation. At last accounts the archawologist was 
trying to add the sagacious rustic to his collec- 
tion of Stone Age specimens. 

Mr. Abbot, of the Index, takes exception to the 
proposition of Mr..Frothingham, Mr. Higginson 
and éthers, to embody in the school readers selec- 
tions from the Bible, on the assumed ground that 
such a use of the book would be justly offensive 
to Christians, and, in a sense, a ‘‘ political recogni- 
tion of Radicalism as the established religion of 
the State.” He says: 


“There is not a sincere Catholic or Evangelical Protestant 
in the land who would not be grievously oppressed in con- 
science and outraged in feeling, at seeing the book which he 
considers the Word of God cast down by State authority 
from this lofty pinnacle, and degraded to the mere rank of 
primers and spelling-books, in schools which he is taxed to 
support by the State which is all the while professing to pro- 
tect the equal religious rights of all. To put the Bible to 
such a use in the public schools as would be a direct denial 
of ite claims to be a Divine Revelation . .. . would be 
to flaunt the flag of so-called ‘infidelity’ in the faces of all 
the Christians in the nation, and to tax them all to keep it 
flying. ‘Fhe purpose of these gentlemen is doubtless gener- 
ous and kind; they mean to pay public respect to the Bible 
by not insisting on its total exclusion from the schools. But 
they apparently fail to see that they propose to retain it on 
terms which are the greatest possible insult to the sincere 
faith of Christian believers, and that their intended gener- 
osity is in fact harshness, cruelty, and intolerable oppression. 
To use the Bible asa mere historical or literary text-book, ona 
level with all other school-books, perfectly suits their own 
individual feelings and opinions ; but can they not put them- 
selves in the place of the earnest Catholic or Protestant, and 
perceive how his soul must shrink from such ‘ profanation’ 
and ‘blasphemy’ ?”’ 

Mr. Abbot is very kind in thus interposing his 
protest to save the consciences of Christians from 
oppression and their feelings from being outraged 
at sight of extracts from the Bible in the school 
reading-books, but his appearance in this attitude 
is purely gratuitous. We do not undertake to 
speak for the Catholics, but we venture to affirm 
that a majority of Protestants are in favor of the 
complete secularization of the schools, and that 
while assenting to the exclusion of the Bible as a 
book of revelation and worship, they would be 
glad to have portions of it embodied in the read- 
ing-books, solely on the ground of their literary 
and moral value. They would not regard such a 
use of the Scriptures as implying anything against 
or for their inspiration, or as stamping opinions 
of any sort respecting the Bible, as such, upon 
the public school system. It will be perfectly safe 
for Mr. Abbot to let ‘‘ Christian believers” define 
their position on this question for themselves, ~ 

The New York Witness proposes that the State 
should abandon the work of education to the 
churches. This proposition is made as an alter- 
native to the plan for secularizing the schools, to 
which the Witness has a strong aversion, fearing 
it may tend to make the nation ‘‘ godless.” We 
believe this fear is without any justifiable founda- 
tion. It is not compatible with the American 
idea of the relations of the State to the Church 
to impose the task of educating the children of 
the country upon the latter. Each sect might, 
perhaps, be able to educate its own children ; but 
who would educate the mass of those who are in 
no way connected with any sect? The plan of 
State education must be broad enough to include 
all the children, and the instruction in the schools 
must be such as neither to favor nor disparage 
any sect. If the churches fail to provide for the 
religious education of children and youth, it will 


be their own fault. 


After a struggle of twelve years the Homeopa- 
thists of Michigan have carried their point, and 
hereafter instruction in the homeopathic system of 
medicine will be given in the State University to 
such students as apply forit. The arrangement 
takes a shape which makes it perfectly fair to the 
old system as well as the new, and the advocates 
of both are content, 


THE FLAG AND THE CURTAIN. 
(From the Persian of Saadi.) 
By JOEL BENTON. 


N Baghdad, in a house of high repute, 
A Flag and Curtain fell in grave dispute; 


The Flag, disgusted with the dusty road, 
Began its petulant anger to explode: 


* All know, O Curtain, that both you and I 
Are fellows of a close fraternity,— 


** Mated in early life, in work and sport 
Both now are servants in the Sultan’s court; 


“ But I, though struggling hard to do my best, 
Can never claim a day of peaceful rest ; 


*“* My business is to march in storm and sun, 
To bear fatigue—do work that’s never done; 


* IT front the fortress and the desert brave, 
Through duct and whirlwinds I am borne, a slave; 


** And yet, in spite of all I do and dare, 
*Tis yours the greater dignity to wear. 

* You dwell with youths fair as the rising moon, 
And maidens odoriferous as June,— 


‘* While I am left to coarse and menial hands, 
Torn by the winds and wear of many lands.” 


Then said the Curtain: ** This is hardly so,— 
I never asked beyond the house to go; 


* But you at once were elevated high, 
And proudly raised your head against the sky; 


** He who runs after pomp, and power, and place, 
Should know the stern conditions of his race; 


‘* For though they seem at first divinely fair, 
Their path is sorrow, and their end despair.” 


MARTIN. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 


T was in the second year of the recent war, 
which seems so strangely shadowy and far 
away to most of us, that we made acquaintance 
with our Martin. He was a wounded boy froma 
New Hampshire regiment : we, volunteers nurses, 
in charge of Wards E, F and G, fractional parts 
of the great Jagger’s Hospital. Why our little 
town of Soundside was selected as the site of the 
Jaggers nobody knew. Hospitals in those days 
came and went ‘‘unsought, unsent,” like love—or 
measles, and were planted haphazard in unlikely 
spots. Soundside was a most unlikely spot, but 
none the less were we proud and glad to be 
chosen. Scraping lint and making sanitary jelly 
had of itself been counted privilege, but how in- 
finitely greater that privilege when the recipients 
thereof lay at our very door, and we with our 
own eyes could watch our offerings applied and 
enjoyed. 

Looking back I can see it all clearly, the wide, 
tree-shaded grounds, the long line of tents and 
barracks, the extemporized kitchens, to which 
came daily largesses of jam and home-made beef- 
tea of every shade of complexion, the linen-room 
with its window crowded by convalescent ‘‘ braves” 
demanding ‘‘ boiled shirts” and other impossi- 
bilities. I can see the sentries pacing up and 
down, and saluting the surgeon in charge, a 
worthy who lives in my memory as a huge, 
good-humored blue cape, besprinkled with brass 
buttons. I can see Ward G, big, airy, noisy, 
leaf-shadows falling through its blindless win- 
dows, blue quilts turned down with the “ regula- 
tion peak,” pale heads looking out above them; 
in the darkest corner Martin’s cot; his face of dis- 
tinct New England type, thin, alert, lit up with 
frank eyes of that hazel brown which we do not 
associate with long life or much success in any- 
thing. The doctor comes by on his round. We 
rise to receive him; the loungers scramble out of 
their chairs. A certain show of discipline was 
kept up at the Jaggers, but in reality we all did 
pretty much as we pleased. There was little 
plan about our work, no leadership. We blun- 
dered on as best we might. But the air worked 
with us and the blessed summer, goodwill took 
place of training, and a fair proportion of our 
invalids recovered, and went back to swell the 
final triumph, or take part in that triumph greater 
still which attended the orderly fusion of a great 
army into the peaceful ranks of common life. | 

Martin’s wound was in the arm, near the shoul- 
der. For some time the doctor hoped to save the 
limb, He bore all pain bravely, I never saw 
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him give way until the morning when he was told 
that his arm must go. Then for the first time he 
broke down. 

‘* Dear Martin, I am so sorry for you.” 

“T don’t grudge my arm. I’m not sorry I en- 
listed. Don’t think so fora minute,” he sobbed, 
long pauses between the words. ‘It isn’t that ?” 
Then he hid his face again. 

It was not until the next evening, when the 
amputation was successfully over, that we learned 
the meaning of his unexplained ‘‘that.” The 
convalescents had hobbled out to supper, and the 
ward was still. 
and bloodless, but very composed and peaceful. 

**Don’t fan me any longer. It will tire you.” 
Always he was most considerate of those about 
him. 

“I'm not a bit tired. Don’t you recollect poor 
Riley's ‘ guessing’ that I was meant for a fanning- 
machine 

‘*I thought, perhaps, while the rest were away, 
you'd write a letter for me.” 

‘Certainly I will. Shall it be now?” and I 
fetched my portfolio and inkstand. 

He nodded without speaking; then, after a 
minute's silence, and with a visible effort, began : 


** Dear Luly: 

** You will feel bad about what I have to tell you. Yester- 
day the doctor said my arm must come off, and this morning 
he has done it. [am glad it isn’t the right arm, for it will be 
easier to get a living, and in many ways I shall miss it less. 
But it’s pretty hard at best, and makes a difference. I feel 
that it’s right to let you know about it, and give you a 
chance to say if you want to take back your promise. If you 
do you are free, of course. I expect I know what you'll say, 
but I would rather wait for your letter before telling it. 
Write soon, dear Luly, for I shall be looking out till you do. 
It seems to me as if I love you more than ever, though I’ve 
only one arm to help along with——~”’ 


“Why, Miss Agnes, what’s that 7’ for a great 
tear had fallen on the paper and blurred the ink. 
** You're not crying because of me, are you ?” 

“Crying for Luly, Martin. She'll be so sorry, 
but so proud of you, too.” 

‘**Do you think so?” smiling for the first time 
since the day before. 

“Think so? I am sure of it.” 

He smiled again, finished the ietter calmly, and 
lay quiet for awhile. Then, 

“Teil me again, Miss Agnes. 
it'll make a difference 

A certain disquiet was apparent in his voice, as 
there had been while he dictated the brave sen- 
tences of the letter. 

‘**You see,” he went on, ‘‘she’s only seventeen, 
and so pretty! I don’t suppose you hardly ever 
saw anybody so pretty as she is. 
fellows in our parts wanted her, and I was so 
proud and so happy. It'll come hard, after hay- 
ing her pick of the country round, to take up with 
a one-armed husband, don’t you think so ?” 

For answer, I told of the English maiden who, 
when her sailor lover wrote to say that he had 
come out of an engagement minus an arm and 
both legs, and offered to release her from her 
promise, made reply, ‘‘So long as enough of your 
body is left to hold your soul, I am content, and 
am yours.” 

“Do you think an American is going to be 
behind an English girl in a matter like that ?” I 
concluded. 

Martin was reassured. He slept well that night 
and the next, and the doctor looked bright. We 
did all that was possible—fed, guarded, watched, 
and grew momently more hopeful. He did not 
again allude to ‘‘ Luly,” but there was eagerness 
in his eyes at post-time, and we, his nurses, felt 
impatient to have the interval pass and the an- 
swer come. ‘* When once he hears from her,” we 
said to each other, ‘‘ it will be all right ; his mind 
will be easy, and he will get well fast.” 

On the afternoon of the third day I was called 
out. ‘*‘Somebody wanted me.” I laid down my 
fan, and went into the hall. A brown, wiry little 
person in a ‘‘duster” stood waiting on the door- 
step. 

‘Is it here that Sergeant Martin, of the 3d New 
Hampshire, is? They told me Ward G, over 
there "—indicating with a gesture the main build- 
ing. 

‘** Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ he is here, but I am not sure 
that you can see him. His arm was amputated 
on Tuesday, and we are keeping him very quiet. 
Are you a relative of his 7” 

“I'm his sister. That is, his father married my 
mother. It’s the same thing,”—the brown eyes 
. filling with tears as she spoke. ‘‘ When the tele- 

graph came saying he'd lost his arm, I felt to 
come, and there was nothing to keep me, so I set 
off at once. 


You don't think 


Martin lay on his pillows white 


All the young 


I can see him, ean’t I? I don’t think | 


itll do any hurt. We've always been friends, 
Martin and me.” 

She looked so good and steady that I did not 
think it could be harmful, so I permitted her to 
come in. The meeting was undemonstrative. 
‘*Well, Martin?” ‘* How are you, Jessie, and all 
the folks ?”—a clasp of the remaining hand—that 
was all. She took her seat by his bedside as by 
right. And her presence was so evidently a satis- 
faction to him, that we made arrangements for 
sleeping quarters, and notified Jessie ‘that she 
could stay so long as she wished, or as Martin 
wished for her. 

‘Thank you kindly,” was all her answer; but 
the pretty brown eyes continued the speech with 
eloquence. She had ‘ never been much with sick 
folks,” she told us, but was evidently a true nurse, 
patient, deft, noiseless, observant, possessor of that 
native ‘‘ faculty” which replaces experience. All 
day long she sat by Martin, feeding him, fanning, 
applying ice, changing the wet bandages on his 
arm, talking a little, now and then, or reading 
aloud, but never long enough to weary or excite, 
When Martin slept, she would steal from behind 
the screen, and do little services for the other men. 
all with the same quiet helpfulness. Her presence 
was comfort to more than Martin. And we were 
constantly sighing for more nurses like her. 

‘We shall never be able to get along without 
you, Jessie,” said B. one day. ‘ You'll have to 
take the oath of allegiance and stay on at The 
Jaggers till the end of the war.” 

** Martin will want me, for a good bit yet,” was 
the reply. | 

Martin was evidently hes one thought. I won- 
dered at times if the relationship, which after all 
was none, had availed to guard his adopted sister 
from the dangers of so close an intimacy where 
was no tie of blood. The brown, sensible face 
told no tales, nor did Jessie seem of the stuff 
out of which love-lorn maidens are constructed, 
still—! 

Days passed. The time was come and gone when 
answer to Martin's letter might be looked for, but 
no answer appeared. Martin continued very 
weak : his strength was at a stand-still, he did not 
fall back, but neither did he gain. Every after- 
noon a little access of suspense came on when the 
mail appeared and the other men were reading 
their letters. I saw the restless look in his eyes, 
then the depressed pallor which succeeded, and if 
ever I prayed in my life, it was that the suspense 
might end, the answer come, and ‘‘ Luly” do her 
duty! That she would do it I never doubted. 

There was a bad case, just then, in Ward F, and 
I was unavoidably absent a good deal from G, an 
absence made easier by reason of Jessie’s helpful 
presence. Coming in at early twilight of the 
seventh day, I was instinctively aware of some- 
thing amiss. Martin spoke, smiled, when I ad- 
dressed him, but there was an indescribable 
change in his face. It had sunken. Dark shadows 
lay about the mouth, the paleness had deepened 
into ghastly pallor; out of the eyes, spite of the 
brave smile, looked a forlornness beyond relief. 
It was the aspect of a man smitten by some sud- 
den and terrible blow. I drew Jessie aside. 

‘*What’s the matter? Is Martin worse? Has 
anything gone wrong ?” 

‘*I don’t know,” she said, hesitating over the 
words, and looking very unhappy. ‘* Nothing has 
happened that I know of—but—he wont say what 
it is !” 

** What zhat is?” 

‘*T went over to the linen room to fetch some 
sheets,” she went on, trying to speak collectedly. 
**'When I came back, Martin was lying with his 
face hidden. He made believe to be asleep, but 
he wasn’t asleep. When he moved at last and 
spoke, he looked different ; I can’t say how, but 
I knewit. Yow know it, too. You asked right 
away what was the matter.” 

‘** Did the mail come in while you were out ?” I 
asked with a sudden fear. 

‘‘I don’t know. Yes, I do; O'Rourke had a 
letter from his wife. It must have come, but 
Martin said nothing about having anything. 
Why? What makes you ask ?” 

i would not violate Martin’s confidence, so I 
avoided answer, but every glance at him increased 
my anxiety. Always the same smile, the same pa- 
tience, but always the inexplicable look, set there 
by agencies of pain whose source I dared not 
guess. I trembled as the hour of the doctor's visit 
drew near. One glance at his face as he turned 
from the bedside gave my fears confirmation. 

‘When did this change begin ?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

“I can’t say exactly, I was with Keiler till six ; 


=, 


when I came back to Martin I saw at once that he 
was not so well, \,hatis it ” 

**T hope nothin; which may not pass, but there 
are some sympto::i:: of pyema,.” 

The hospital scourge! ‘ She has killed him,” I 
groaned to myself, but I said nothing. 

Twenty-four hours of alternate hope and fear, 
then we knew the \..rst, our Martin was doomed. 
He knew it, too, but the brave look in his eyes 
never faltered to the end. 

The night before he died we were alone for a 
little while. 

‘*You were wrong, Miss 
mean—Luly.” 

‘* Was I, Martin 2” 

‘** Yes. I don’t blame her. It was natural she 
should feel so. If I had been well and hearty I 
should have got over it somehow, I suppose, in- 
stead of—” he stopped abruptly, then drew a note 
and a card photograph from under his pillow. 

‘*‘T want you to take these, Miss Agnes, and 
afterward please send them to her, and just say 
that I loved her to the last, and didn’t think hard 
in any way. Read it, if you like; the note, I 
mean? Don’t let her feel bad. Don’t tell her it 
killed me! O Luly! Luly!” 

These words of complaint, the only ones I heard 
him utter, were his farewell to conscious life. 
After that it was all thick cloud and delirium, or 
peaceful, merciful unconsciousness. Now and 
then through the wanderings came murmured 
words. ‘‘ Enough of your body to hold your soul 
—enough to hold your soul.” ‘‘ Luly, you like the 
cherry-hill road, we'll take it.” ‘Smell the lilacs, 
Luly, smell them.” And again, ‘‘Ah, Miss Agnes, 
was wrong!’ Out of these dreary shadows, out 
of the life so gallantly borne, the love that had 
wounded and betrayed, on the evening of the 
fourth day after Luly’s letter came, our Martin 
passed into the full awakening. 

We read the note sitting beside his 
peaceful presence. His wandering words had be- 
trayed the truth, and . did not withhold it from 
Jessie. Her face seemed cut in stone as we read : 


** Mr. Joseph Martin : 


About her, I 


‘*T take up my pen to say that I got your letcr.and Ma 


and all of us are ve: » sorry for your accident. About our 
engagement, we was both young, and it’s only natural for a 
girl to feel bad at having a husband that isn’t like other men. 
So I think, and Ma, too, that we’d better call it broken off. 
You was real generous to make the offer, and I hope there 
won't be any hard feeling about it. Ma sends her respects, 
and bopes you'll soon be well. So no more at present from 

** Yours truly, Lucy ALLEN.” 


‘‘T’ll take it to her,” said Jessie. 

She was very pale. Her set face looked old and 
gray. In her hand she held Luly’s picture, the 
photograph of a girl with long lustrous ringlets, 
and a face whose delicate beauty was only marred 
by a certain coquettish pose of head and quality 
of expression. 

‘*You must give Martin’s message, then 
I repeated it as exactly as I could. 

‘* give it "—with the same set look. 

That evening Martin went home in his coffin, 
and the following morning Jessie followed to 
attend the funeral, whieh was fixed for the ensu- 
ing week. as 

‘‘T shall come back,” were her {ast 
‘‘There’s nothing for me to “vu there. I shall 
come back and work here for a spell.” 

We dared not count on this promise, much as 
we wished her return; but ten days later she 


ee 


—and 


appeared, looking.years older, but otherwise the 


same little, eapable, cheerful woman. All that 
summer and autumn she stayed, giving most 
valuable aid, quiet always, handy, indefatigable, 
tender, all that nurse should be. 

It was more than a month before she in any 
way alluded to Martin or to the errand she hag 
undertaken. One evening, in a lull of occupation, 


as we sat under the trees for a half-hour’s rest, she 


spoke, won to confidence, perhaps, by the dewy 
quiet, and soft twilight sounds of birds’ twitter 
and sleepy insects’ hum. | 

gave that note ”—abruptly. 

‘* Yes, Jessie, I knew you would.” 

‘* But I didn’t give it as you meant I should—or 
as—he—meant ”"—she went on, with a tremor in 
the steady voice. ‘‘She came to the funeral, that 
girl! She has another beau now; but there was 
such a stir in the village about Martin, that she 
wanted to share in the glory somehow—and— 
Miss Agnes, she put on black !” 

‘* Impossible |” 

‘‘She did! We were all in the room with ies 
mother and his father, and the aunts and uncles 
and me. And she came in like a widow, in @ crape 
veil, and st down by the coffin, and cried, and 
held her handkerchief over her face! I bore it 


chill and 
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till they took him away, because he loved her so; 


‘but when they carried him out, I couldn’t bear it 


any longer! I just got up before them all. I took 
the note out of my pocket, and went across the 
room and said, 

‘Here, Lucy Allen. That is for you.” 

She was frightened, and caught her breath. 

“Take it,” I said. ‘‘It is the note you wrote 
Joe Martin, breaking off your engagement be- 
cause he had given an arm to the country. And 
here’s your picture. You're pretty enough, Lucy 
Allen; but you killed the boy who loved you, 
just as much as though you had sent the bullet 
through his arm! He was doing well the day 
your note came, and three days after he was dead. 
He died because he did not want to live any longer 
in the same world with a girl like you! He for- 
gave you; but I don’t, and I never will! Take 
your note and go away! You've no place here 
among us who loved Jée. You didn’t love him, or 
else you would not have killed him !” 

‘The passion of her energy made me shiver in 
that warm August air. | , 

‘*Oh, Jessie! And what did she say ?” 

‘‘Nothing. She fainted, or made believe, and 
they got her home somehow. I never want to see 
her again.” 

‘Martin forgave her. 
gives us all, Jessie.” 

**T can't—don’t ask me. 
he was good always ; but for me —.” 
face a moment, then raised it suddenly. 

‘‘He never once spoke my name, Miss Agnes, 
never once in all his wandering! It was always 
Luly, Luly! And she broke his heart, and then 
came to his funeral! Don’t ask me to forgive 
her !” 

What could I answer ? 


And the dear Lord for- 


Martin could forgive— 


Poor Jessie ! 


CONCERNING EDUCATION ABROAD. 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
GENEVA, May 20, 1875. 

FIND a text for this letter in a question 

whieh has lately come to me from a young 
iady in America—a teacher, who proposes coming 
abroad to study French, under limitations as to 
both time and money. She asks whether the 
quickest and most economical way for her is to 
enter a boarding-school. 

To which the answer is decidedly and emphat- 
ically Vo. Boarding-schools have their important 
uses, but they do not lie in this direction. I was 
asking one of the Geneva pastors, the other day, 
how he came by his ready and fluent knowledge 
of English. He told me that it was by being sent 
to a boarding-school at which the boys were for- 
bidden to speak English. I have no doubt that if 
my correspondent could find in America a school 
to which French girls were sent to learn English, 
and where French was interdicted, it would be 
just the place for her. But at almost any 
boarding-school that she would chance upon here 
she would find herself in a circle of English and 
American girls, one of whose studies would he to 
talk as little Fremem as the police of the institu- 
tion would allow, and whose French, when they 
aid speak it, would be confined to the slender 
stock of words and idioms with which foreigners 
have to begin. 

After a repeated experiment, first in Germany 
and now in Geneva, with a large family, I am 
convinced that the only economy of time, money, 
and labor is to scatter the pupils for a time, one, 
or at most two, in a place where they will be com- 
pletely immersed and isolated in the midst of the 
language to be acquired. A month or two of this, 
at cost of a certain amount of homesickness, gets 
the pupil up to the point’ where understanding 
and making one’s self understood ceases to be a 
painful effort, and after that she will make prog- 
ress anywhere—even at a boarding-school. But 
from this point, instead of associating herself with 
a company of American girls engaged in learning 
French, how much better to find some school or 
course of instruction in which to unite with 
French girls of good culture in using French as a 
means of pursuing other lines of study! This is 
the best and most delightful part. of the study of 
a language, when the language comes to one every 
hour, incidentally to other acquisitions. For this 
sort of study the opportunities at Geneva are 
abundant and wonderful—if only people had the 
good sense to spend the winter here, instead of 
merely making flying visits in the summer. 
About the time that the summer torrent of tour- 
ists begins to dwindle, the beautifully cultured 


society of Geneva reassembles from its retreats in 


She hid her 


the vineyards and the mountains. The hospitable 
little clubs, some of them adorned with illustrious 
members, for the cultivation of every department 
of science and literature, begin their meetings ; 
and the courses of lectures, which exceed in value 
and variety any that I have ever known else- 
where, are commenced, Next autumn they are 
to be inaugurated by a series on the Antecedents 
of the French Revolution by Hippolyte Taine. 
Among these courses there are always some ex- 
pressly intended for ladies, and at most of them 
ladies are a numerous and diligent part of the au- 
dience. What any young lady, not too young to 
take care of herself, needs in order to profit by 
these splendid opportunities is, not a boarding- 
school, but a good home, and occasional advice 
and instruction. Neither of these is it difficult to 
obtain. Board can be got in respectable families 
at from $5.60 to $7.00 a week, and the best instruc- 
tion, when given in classes, may be had at a very 
low price. 

Some of the best advantages of education in 
Switzerland are lost by those who fail of a scien- 
tific companion in their summer rambles. There 
are highly qualified gentlemen connected with 
the University of Geneva who do not refuse their 
services to parties desiring to see the Alps and 
the Jura for something more than the pictur- 
esque. And I am happy to say that arrangements 
are making for ladies’ scientific excursions during 
the coming season, which promise .to supply a 
want of the .best class of travelers. For my own 
part, I never return from a visit to the glaciers 
without an oppressive feeling that I have been 
admitted into the very laboratory where the crea- 
tion of the earth is actually going on from day to 
day, and have come away ignorant, for lack of 
some one to show me ‘“‘ how to observe.” Hence- 
forth I mean to be better provided. 

_ As to boarding-schools (since there must needs 
be cases where young girls have to be sent from 
home), there are excellent ones to be found here, 
and others not so good, the quality being not at 
all indicated by the cost. They are mostly sus- 
tained by foreign patronage, and it is my strong 
impression that the general tone of education is, 
intellectually speaking, not so high as in the best 
American schools for girls. I have compared the 
prices of several that are highly recommended, 
and find them to range from $336 to $400 a year, ex- 
clusive of instruction in sundry accomplishments, 
and of washing expenses. I know of one school 
in a charming country town near Geneva, most 
faithfully and conscientiously kept, with a liberal 
and wholesome table, at only $200a year. But it 


lacks certain advantages incident either to a great | 


institution or to an institution in a great city. 

Now as to the boys. 
schools for them, whether in Germany or in 
Switzerland, are the public schools. And it isa 
very common thing for the families of pastors and 
professors, and other highly qualified persons, to 
receive a limited number of boys and care for 
them in every respect, including aid and guidance 
in their studies, while they attend the public 
schools of various grades up to the University. 
I can testify that in some cases boys thus placed 
do receive most excellent and admirable care. 
But generally the cost of a mere home, from 
which they are to go to a public or private day 
school, is more than the cost of board, instruction 
and all at a boarding-school. The charge in such 
families ranges from $360 a year (for small boys) 
to $720. The public school bills are very trifling. 

There is a great range of prices among the boys’ 
boarding-schools. A great institution near Zurich 
charges $280 a year—washing, fuel and lights in- 
cluded. One of the very best schools, in a fine 
old chiteau near Geneva, charges $320 for pupils 
under twelve, for older boys, $360, extras ex- 
cepted. The highest charge that I find in any of 
the circulars that have come to me is $500 a year. 
But there are some opportunities at a much lower 
figure. For instance, a country pastor near Zu- 
rich offers to take young gentlemen and give 
them instruction in German and other branches 
of education, with careful attention, at $160 e 
year, and I know of one worthy man, in the can- 
ton de Vaud, who takes boys that wish to learn 
French at twenty francs, or $4 a month; and he 
assures us that he takes good care of them too, 
and gives them five meals a day—which I find on 
computation to be a little more than two and a half 
cents a meal. I have not had Occasion yet to try 
and beat him down on his charges; but possibly 
something might be done in favor of boys that 
did not require but three meals a day. 

I have confined myself in this letter to some 
very plain details on which I am sure that many | 


Unquestionably the best 


| persons wish to be informed. If further informa- 
tion or counsel is desired, I shall be glad to fur- . 


nish it. 
On the general question, ‘Shall American 
Youth be Educated Abroad?’ which has been 
opened by Mr. Northrup in his volume with that 
title, there is much remaining to be said, and it is 
by no means all on one side. I hope to take some 
good time and place in which to give my personal 
experience and observation thereupon. 
_ Allow me one word more on the subject of a 
previous letter—American chapels in Europe. 
The correspondence growing out of that article 
has already had results of substantial value, and 
will, I trust, have others still. But let me re- 
mark: 1. that such results require a certain 
moderate sum of money to be spent in prelimi- 
nary expenses—traveling, correspondence, etc., 
ete., which it is hardly reasonable to expect any 
individual to undertake on his own hook; 2. that 
in the first beginnings of any chaplaincy no one 
ought to undertake the work who is not indepen- 
dent of it for his absolute support ; 3. that I trust 
the brethren (many of them men of the most ad- 
mirable qualifications for the proposed work) 
from whom I have received letters on the subject, 
will not be impatient for an answer. I have 
hopes of having something good to report before 
a great while. 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL.” 


By RosE TERRY COOKE. 


LAS, what hast thou done to me? 
A shot had been more merciful ; 
A plunge in some deep silent pool 
That let my life out peacefully. 
Then had I slept neath wave or sod, 
And my clean soul gone up to God. 


Or had thy steel been bright and keen 
To let the red blood have its way, 

No more with throbbing pant or play, 
To fill the founts of life unseen. 

Or some sharp draught, that giveth rest 
Forever to the weary breast. 


Alas! thou hast done this to me: 

Made black the sunshine and sweet air 
With creeping doubt and hateful care, 
Taught my poor eyes the dark to see, 
Swept from my sight the true and just; 
Turned all my faith to cold distrust. 


To live without and die within, 

The living flesh, the murdered heart: 
Were death or this the better part— 
For thee or me the deadlier sin? 

When love itself no more believes, 

But o’er its loving doubts and grieves. ' 


I fear no mad assassin’s hand ; 

The clay he crumbles to the grave, 

Its mightier Maker’s power shall save, 
Again before His face to stand; 

But ah! what fears beyond control 

Haunt their dread steps who slay the soul. 


Yet go thy way, as I do mine. 

No man shall burt thee, here or there, 
Still on thy forehead shalt thou wear 
The fair protecting smile and sign : 
For God reserves His right to thee, 
And what has man to offer me ? 


AMERICAN FORESTS. 


By May PowELt. 


HE grandeur and the beauty of our American 


forests are things of the past. If we would 
rejoice in them in the future, we must as a nation 
wake up out of sleep and act with promptness, 
vigor, and persistence for the preservation of 
what remains, and for the culture of anew growth 
of forest trees. Such action to be effective must 
be intelligent. Asa nation, our people will strike 
with accuracy of aim and sturdiness of force when 
they come to clearly comprehend the situation. 
To this end the creation of a forest literature 
seemsto be the first step needed in the campaign 
of forest economy, which is surely opening before 
us. In the Old World, where they have had more 
centuries than we have years of experience in scien- 
tific silva-culture, such a literature already has 
form. In our infancy in this department we may 
well accept the situation gracefully, sit at the feet 
of our seniors and learnof them. Hidden away 
in the languages of Continental Europe are great 
numbers of practical as well as theoretical works 
on this subject, many of them voluminous and 
elaborate: Whole libraries of such works may be 
found in either the German, or the French ard 
Italian tongues. The translation and re-issue, 2s 
public documents, of many of these storehouses 
of precious and much needed treasures of know!- 
edge would perhaps be well worthy the considere- 
tion of the general government. There is far too 


much of sneering at documents issued by our, 
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Vor. No. 1. 


Departments at Washington. Breath can be bet- 
ter spent in studying books that are highly prized 
in the libraries of Europe. We have come to 
esteem them too lightly because of the free hand 
with which they have been dealt out tous. They 
have been given to us, and yet we have thought 
little of them, though we have cheerfully paid 
publishers high prices for much poorer volumes. 
There should be no time lost in taking this action. 
The saying, ‘‘ Time is money,” applies here with 
emphasis. Such translation and issue would cost 
some tens of thousands of dollars possibly. In 
any probable event the expenditure would be a 
contemptibly small fraction of one per cent. on 
the millions of annual loss we now suffer in either 
of a considerable number of sources of national 
wealth in consequence of injudicious deforesting, 
and of failure to set about wholesale and intelli- 
gent repair of the waste. In papers we have read 
before the American Institute during the last two 
years, we have tried to show something of the 


correctness of these estimates in connection, for 


example, with the manufacturing interests of our 
country involved in the loss of hydraulic power 
from the drying of streams, and loss of dams, 
mills, and other property from excessive freshets. 
Loss to inland navigation, less tangible perhaps, 
but of quite equal magnitude in fact. Loss almost 
beyond computation to agriculture from infre- 
quency of rains when most needed for germination 
of seed, plant growth, and fruit and grain filling 
and ripening. In either of many other depart- 
ments, the loss every year from failure to act 
wisely in the treatment of our forest interests can 
only be fairly measured by millions of dollars. 

Failure to secure this literature because of an 
expense so trifling compared to the benefit to be 
gained thereby, would seem to be ‘‘ penny wise 
and pound foolish.” Shall we continue to stum- 
ble around in the dark to the destruction of many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property which 
would be saved by a few cents’ worth of good light 
on the subject? Some object to public money 
being appropriated to such use, notwithstanding 
it has become almost traditional with us Ameri- 
cans to hold that expenditure for knowledge is the 
most economical of all possible expenditures. The 
objection that an appropriation, if made, would 
be either squandered or stolen, is applicable to 
nearly or quite all appropriations that can be 
conceived of. Those through whose hands such 
appropriation would pass, are perhaps as wise 
and as honest as the croaking ‘*‘ outs” who have 
such a genius for getting in the way of the car 
of progress—in the right dir ection. 

Together with a forest literature we must have 
skilled and experienced management. That con- 
servatism which is ever searching with palsied 
hand and vacant stare in the dust and rubbish of 
the dead past for a ‘‘ precedent,” before it dare take 
a step forward, may find comfort by going a long 
way into the past. May go to the time when 
Artaxerxes sent the prophet from the far East to 
rebuild the city of his fathers, and gave him, as 
Nehemiah records, ‘‘a letter unto Asaph, the 
keeper of the king’s forest, that he may give me 
timber to make beams for the gates of the palace 
which appertained to the house, and for the wall 
of the city, and for the house that I shall enter 
into.” » 

European governments reap vast sums from 
their forests, which sums would otherwise be 
added to the burdens of taxation of their peoples. 
They would almost as soon think of having their 
treasuries, as their forests, without keepers. 
These men have been not only trained as practi- 
cal woodsmen and tree culturists, but educated as 
scientific forest engineers. ‘‘ What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,” and this vastly im- 
portant forest business of our country should be 
organized and managed by competent heads as 
well as under a comprehensive system. 

The peculiar character of modes of thought, 
and of action based upon it, naturally and neces- 
sarily incident to a self-governed people is such, 
however, that the great bulk of this work will fall 
upon the people themselves. The creation of a 
literature and of systems of forest management 
is only the initiatory. The great point with the 
people in this mercenary age is to show them that 
forest culture and economies will ‘‘ pay.” Let 
them understand that the bark of an oak tree has 

long been known in Europe to be worth as much 
for tannin as the body is for timber ; and that the 
body is worth quite as much for timber with the 
bark off as on, and they will soon be found strip- 
ping the bark from the base of the trunk to the 
tips of the twigs quite as thoroughly as it is done 
by the forest economies of the Old World. When 


they come to understand that first class nut bear- 
ing trees will, in many cases, yield more profit 
than an equal number of sheep, and that they 
will require less ground to grow in than is requir- 
ed for pasturage and growing winter feed for the 
sheep, they will be more careful about saving and 
growing hickory, walnut and other nut bearers. 
Walnut, curly ash and birdseye maple trees which 
have been burned in the log heap to get them out 
of the way would have been worth from $500 to 
$5,000 apiece, net, cut into veneers. A majority 
of the stumps of tre: ich our countrymen 
have racked their brains to find ways to get rid of 
would have been worth »s much\as the trees which 
were cut from them for a similar use, because of 
the richness and variety of curl and of color in the 
fiber of the wood. In proportion as these values 
are comprehended, will these elements of forest 
wealth be economized. Well authenticated in- 
stances can be shown where the salable cash value 
of a piece of town or country property has been 
increased more than a thousand dollars by spend- 
ing ten dollars in ornamental tree i 
it, and then quietly waiting a half sco 
for them to grow. \ 


THE PALESTINE TOUR. 
By Rev. W. L. GAGE. 


FEW practical matters have come so strongly 
under my observation during a tour in Pal- 
estine, just completed, that I desire the enormous 
power of publication possessed by the Christian 
Union to give them currency. Palestine is well 
known and yet ill known. Few persons have any | 
idea of the terrible character of the so-called roads 
in that country, the mountain paths; and once 
adventured upon, there is no leaving the caravan, 
very little opportunity of delaying the caravan, 
and yet there is exposure to sickness and exces- 
sive fatigue, which is the cause of sickness such as 
we have no conception of at home. Mr. Cook 
does all that a man can do for the tourists who 
go under the charge of his guides ; but to embark 
with forty others, and strike out into that wild 
country, with no base to fall back upon, is to in- 
vite destruction. I wonder that more do not leave 
their bones by the wayside than really do. But 
the exposure and the risk are really very great, 
and are paralleled in no other land which is much 
visited by travelers. All other countries are now 
penetrated by the rail or by steamers. Palestine 
remains just what it has always been, a country 
of rocky hills traversed only by great paths. 
The regular route has been, as my readers well 
know, from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and then north- 
ward over the hills to Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and then northeast to Damas- 
cus, or northwest to Beyrout. At the end of the 
journey travelers come out exhausted, generally 
sick, wearied with the land, and not unfrequently 
disgusted. This route can be superseded and will" 
be superseded by a better and an easier way, 
which I will indicate to my readers. ; 

The main advantage of the route of which I 
will speak rests in the fact that as a rule Ameri- 
cans have no experience in horseback riding, and 
commence in Palestine under circumstances of 
great severity. Any method of seeing Palestine 
which would reduce horseback riding to a mini- 
mum is what American travelers require. The 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem is traversed by rough 
wagons even now, and although it 1s an exces- 
sively hard thing to do, yet one who has never 
bestridden a horse would feel it much easier than 
a first ride horseback. A wagon can also be 
coaxed out as far as Bethlehem ; and Bethany can 
be reached on foot, or by donkey, and any one 
can ride a donkey ‘‘without fear and without 
reproach.” Jericho and the Dead Sea can be 
reached by a palanquin hung between two mules, 
and in this way one rides most luxuriously, and 
without great increase of expense, especially as 
that is a little excursion of only three days. So 
that Jerusalem and its neighborhood can be 
reached and seen by an American lady of delicate 
nerves, and thoroughly enjoyed. And Jerusalem 
and its neighborhood are themselves worth the 
time and the cost of a pilgrimage. 

A practical hint next is this, that not all the 
people who come to Jerusalem are aware that the 
Prussian Hospice is open to all travelers at five 
francs a day, and that the Casa Nova is equally 
open, and that not more than five francs is the 
sum which is usually paid by the guests. The 
hotels in Jerusalem are both ordinary and dear. 

Of course, strong, healthy pilgrims and trained 
riders will continue to take the mountain path 


northward; but I am not writing for them, but 


for those who have never learned to ride, or who 
are afraid of the tremendous risks of caravan life. 
—For such I would say that there is a weekly — 
steamer from Jaffa to Haifa and Akka, just at 
the base of Carmel, and that the German col- 
onists are about completing a good road from the 
sea at this point to Nazareth, so that by the next 
season there will be conveyance by wagon from 
Haifa to the home of Jesus. This ride across 
the plain of Esdraelon will bring Mt. Tabor, Jez- 
rael, Shunem, Nain and Endor within the reach 
of those who land at Haifa, and who could not 
take the hard ride across the country, It would — 


cost the giving up of some places of great interest, 


but it is open to a person of even delicate health 
to enjoy Nazareth and the extremely beautiful 
Plain of Esdraelon. From Nazareth it is a ride of 
five hours and forty minutes across to the Sea of 
Galilee ; and the road is generally good : it can be 
traversed by palanquin, horse, or donkey. On 
the Lake boats may be found ; and Magdala and 
the ruins Capernaum visited. Besides, in taking 
this tour there is no need of taking tents, and 
having all the cost of so elaborate an outfit, for 
at both Nazareth and Tiberias there are excel- 
lent convents, whose doors are always open to 
travelers, 

Now, this journey, from the sea up to Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee and back, would consume 
just about a week, and at the expiration of that 
time, a steamer calls, which in a few hours will 
take the traveler to Beyrout, passing within full 
view of old Tyre and Sidon. From Beyrout it is 
one good day’s drive over the mountain to Damas- 
ous ; and the road is one of the best in the world. © 
This places that thoroughly Oriental city, one of 
the oldest which exists, at the command even of a 
delicate tourist ; and from Beyrout the lines run 
out toward Turkey, Egypt, and Italy. This plan 
involves about three weeks as the shortest limit ; 
but it may be enlarged into any number. It 
avoids the risks of tent-life, of fords, of storms, 
of exposure ; and it is one which would not be 
barren of interest, but both greatly interesting 
and profitable. . 

I find, on talking with my friends, that after 
I have given an account of my journeyings, thoy 
always approach me at the end with the question, 
‘* How much did it cost you?” — 

I will venture to think that that is an American- 
ism which is current even among the well-bred 
readers of the Christian Union. Well, without 
being autobiographical in this matter, I will give 
the result of my interviews with others who have 
visited Palestine, and especially to point out the 
minimum of a journey to the Holy Land. The 
maximum would be a figure which it would be 
hard to guess ; the minimum is a quantity more 
easily calculated. There are a great many clergy- 
men who think of a journey to the East as alto- 
gether beyond the possibilities of their hard- 
worked and poorly-paid lives; who know what 
an incalculable advantage it would be to visit the 
lands of the Bible, but see no way to such a result. 
In general, then, I will say that the journey need 
not be so enormously expensive if a man will be 
content to forego the luxury of passing over 
Europe, and will take a steamer direct from New 
York to Liverpool, and thence to Alexanaria, ana 
thence to Jaffa, he can visit Jerusalem and vicin- 
ity, and add on the little visits to Nazareth, Tiber- 
ias, and Damascus, of which I have spoken, for a 
comparatively small sum. One hundred and fifty 
dollars, gold, will pay the passage from New York 
to England and return, on a good line, if one 
takes a round ticket. Twenty-five pounds will 
pay for the passage from Liverpool to Alexandria 
and back, if one takes a round ticket. That is 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars all told. 
Twenty-five dollars will carry one from Alexan- 
dria to Jerusalem and back. What is added to 
that is, of course, the luxury of the journey, but 
one hundred dollars more will pay for the journey 
through Palestine; and fifty more will allow a 
glance at Egypt, Cairo, Suez, the land of Goshen, 
and the Ship Canal. This makes the whole ex- 
pense about five hundred dollars currency, and 
would consume about three months, one for the 
Atlantic, one for the Mediterranean, one for the 
Holy Land. And this with good steamers, and no 
special economy on the shore. Many men would 
think that they could give that for the sake of 
seeing Egypt and Palestine. One can easily im- 
port Bradshaw's Continental Guide, and see at 
what additional rates a journey across Europe 
could be made, such as I have taken by way of 
France and Italy, and back by way of Constanti- 
nople, the Danube, and Germany, but I decline 
‘to be auto-biographical. 
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‘TWO CELEBRITIES AT BERLIN. 
By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


N the above title there is no reference to the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Sweden, 
whose visit to Berlin gave to sight-seers a succes- 
sion of brilliant and entertaining spectacles, and 
to political editors and correspondents a new 
round of speculations as to war and peace, north- 
ern and southern alliances. One may be a king or 
an emperor, and yet not properly a celebrity— 
though the King of Sweden has won for himself 
an honorable name in science and art. But there 
is many a celebrity who rises higher than a king 
in sovereignty over nature or over men, and whose 
name shall live in the world’s true history when 
the names of dozens of kings shall be traced 
-only in the official annals of their States. Every 
one will feel my meaning when I name Dr. Nach- 
tigal and Carl Schurz as celebrities who, in the 
past few days, have divided the honors of leading 
men of science and politics in Berlin. 

Dr. Nachtigal, for so many years absent in 
Africa without satisfactory tidings, and so long 
given over as lost, has returned laden with a rich 
store of observations concerning peoples and coun- 
tries of which we have known almost nothing, and 
has been received with public and even royal hon- 
ors. His travels lay in the region between latitude 
10° and 30° north, and longitude 10° and 30° east, 
especially in Bornu, Bagirmi, Kanem, Wadai, 
Borku, Tibesti. As the physician, for many 
years, of the Bey of Tripoli, Dr. Nachtigal had 
made himself familiar with the language and 
customs of the Arabs, and he was also well 
_ qualified for the work of exploration by his gen- 
eral scientific knowledge and his resolute will. 
He has opened a region of which little was known; 
but he brings back the same sort of stories with 
which African travelers have made us familiar— 
of brutal and beastly customs, the jealousies of 
tribes, the horrors of war and of the slave trade. 
Like Livingstone, he was more than once on the 
verge of death by starvation or by illness, and 
was again and again hindered by the treachery of 
chiefe or by local wars. Once he was formally 
condemned to death, but made his escape, and 
crossed the desert alone on foot, almost without 
food or clothing. Dr. Nachtigal has a rare faculty 
for the acquisition of languages, and he made 
himself so far master of various African tongues 
that he was able to gather much valuable infor- 
mation touching the history and usages of leading 
tribes. He is no specialist ; but as a pioneer he 
has opened the way for an organized party of 
explorers, in which every branch of science may 
be represented. His personal contributions to 
ethnography will be of particular value, and his 
diary, shortly to be published, will be of thrilling 
interest. No doubt some enterprising publisher 
will give it to you in the United States as soon as 
we have it here. . 

Nachtigal, going south from Tripoli nearly to 
the equator, then eastward to the Nile, has filled 
up the gap between the field of Barth and that 
of Rohlifs and Schweinfurth. Wheu the present 
Congo expedition shall have completed its pre- 
scribed task, there will no longer remain upon 
the map of Africa an unexplored region of con- 
jecture ; but we shall at least know what is there, 
though the civilized and.Christian world may not 
know what to do with it. 

On his arrival at Berlin, Dr. Nachtigal was 
greeted by a special meeting of the Geographical 
Society, at which high officers of the government, 
and men eminent in the different branches of 
science, with deputations from all parts of Ger- 
many, testified their admiration of his heroism 
and their joy at his return. In a narrative of 

nearly three hours’ duration, he rehearsed his 
travels, and afterwards a reception was held at 
the Magdeburg hotel. The next day a compli- 
mentary dinner was given to Dr. Nachtigal at the 
Zoological Gardens, and the ostriches having been 
so obliging as to lay a few eggs, these were served 
up as one course in an African feast. What the 
other dishes were, I will not attempt to specify. 
The restaurant of the Zoological Gardens is a 
favorite resort of the Germans, who in summer 
like to eat in the open air: but an American 
stomach does not easily reconcile itself to the 
cookery and the associations; and I have eaten 
beef there that in taste, texture, and toughness 
might have been hippopotamus. However, the 
dinner to Dr. Nachtigal was a fine affair, the 
Speeches were good, and the conferring of an 
Order, sent by the Emperor, made the traveler 
and his friends doubly happy. Dr. Nachtigal has 
@lready had an audience of the Crown Prince, 


and has been summoned to Ems by the Em- 
peror. 

A few days after this stir in the scientific world, 
the political waters were moved by the arrival of 
Carl Schurz. The Americans resident in Berlin 
had invited him to come up from Kiel to a dinner 
in his honor, and had made a selection of guests 
among persons of eminence that could not fail to 
gratify their distinguished visitor. No publicity 
was given to the affair, and nothing of the nature 
of a political demonstration was intended ; but 
as soon as it was whispered around, so many 
members of Parliament and officials of various 
degrees expressed a desire to participate, that it 
would have been easy to have had a company 
of three hundred well-known names. The com- 
mittee, however, felt that such a preponderance 
of Germans would change the character of the 
festival, which was intended as an American com- 
pliment to Schurz and to Germany ; and to avoid 
a mixed and noisy demonstration in a great hall, 


| they adhered to the programme of a gentlemanly 


dinner for a select assembly, the character of 
which should be more weighty than numbers. 
The dinner, given in the best style of the St. 
Petersburg, was a perfect success. Each House 
of Parliament was represented by its presiding 
officer and several members; the Foreign Office 
by an eminent councillor ; the University by some 
of its most noted professors, Many were the com- 
pliments bestowed upon the Ameri¢an 
for the completeness of their arrangements, and 
the ease and promptness with which the enter- 
tainment was conducted; and the fact that the 
young revolutionary student of 1849, who per- 
formed the romantic feat of delivering his beloved 
Professor Kinkel from the fortress of Spandau, 


could now attract such an assembly to do him. 


honor, has made a marked impression upon the 
public mind, as a token how far times and things 
have changed. | 

Mr. Schurz spoke with much modesty and mode- 
ration ; first, in English, he sketched the present 
circumstances and needs of the United States ; 
then, in German, he defended the United States 
against the hostile criticisms of the German press. 
His speech was not long, but full of wisdom and 
strength ; and should the Christian Union give it 
entire, every reader would be enlightened and 
profited by looking at affairs from this elevated 
and comprehensive point of view. 

BERLIN, June 12, 1875. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
CRUELTY TO MAN. 


Br ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


HEN Macaulay, in his epigrammatic way, 

said that the Puritans hated bear-baiting, 
not because it gave pain to the bear, but be- 
cause it gave pleasure to the spectators, he ex- 
pressed an idea which seems to have become in- 
tensified in the reaction which hae set in in some 
quarters against the present movement for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Macaulay, how- 
ever, did not originate the view which he so point- 
edly expressed ; Hume had said the same thing 
inaless striking manner. ‘Even bear-baiting,” 
he remarks in his history, ‘‘ was esteemed hea- 
thenish and unchristian—the sport of it, not the 
inhumanity, gave offense.” Mr. Bergh and his 
associates have been made the target for similar 
criticisms, though with less reason ; for whatever 
may be thought of their particular acts, it is evi- 
dent that their motives are dictated by the spirit 
of comprehensive humanity which embraces both 


‘men and animals in its operation. The fact that 


Mr. Bergh was the means of having a man im- 
prisoned for killing a cat does not show, as some 
have maintained, that he cares more for the feline 
than the human being, for the spirit that prompts 
cruelty to cats would, if unchecked, be exhibited 
towards other animals and even children. We 
are so accustomed to consider Puss as the legiti- 
mate object of what towards other creatures 
would be regarded as cruelty that it is necessary 
to come back to the principle that one domestic 


‘animal is as much entitled to protection as an- 


other, and that the safety of human beings is to 
some extent dependent upon merciful treatment 
of dumb beasts. When the combats of ferocious 
animals took place in the Roman Colosseum they 
were only a part of the system of butchery which 
made both gladiators and Christians the victims 
of the taste for blood which infected all classes of 
society. And in modern days the decline in the 
public taste for barbarous amusements has been 
accompanied by an increased care and attention 
to the interests of those unfortunate members of 


the community who in earlier times were grossly 
abused or neglected. 

It is apt to be forgotten, also, that in any pros- 
ecution for cruelty to animals, the responsibility 
for the result rests not upon the agents of the 
society for their protection, but upon the law 
which affixes a penalty for its violation, and the 
judge or jury who decide the case. The officers 
of the Society do only their duty in bringing it to 
the attention of the tribunals, and then the re- 
sponsibility is shifted to these judicial authorities. 
That Mr. Bergh and presumably his co-laborers _ 
in all parts of the country do what they can to 
temper justice with merey to offenders is shown 
by his urging the court, in a very recent case, to 
reduce the fine imposed upon a prisoner charged 
with driving a horse with a “‘ nail-sore hoof” from 
$10 to $3, on the ground that he was a poor man > 
and had not been guilty of wanton cruelty to the 
animal. There are, perhaps, occasions upon 
which the zeal of the friends of the dumb animals 
outruns their discretion, and there is danger that 
the importance of the cause may be lost sight of 
in the ridicule or opposition excited by certain 
acts of its advocates. Thus the objections said 
to have been made to having turtles kept on their 
backs may be open to the same imputation of 
childish ignorance which Sidney Smith playfully 
brought against the little girl whose reason for 
stroking the tortoise was that this gave it pleas- 
ure. ‘‘ Why,” said the witty divine, ‘‘ you might 
as well stroke the dome 6: =*. P2""'s td please the 
Dean and Chapter.” But the kindly spirit exhib- 
ited in these cases was certainly commendable, 
and only needed to be rightly directed to be :pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. Lady 
Burdett Coutts lately called attention to the 
wholesale destruction of the humming bird for 
the purpose of gratifying the feminine passion for 
ornament, but that truly benevolent lady, whose 
kindness to the poor negatives the idea of her 
caring more for birds or beasts than for human 
beings, cannot be justly charged with indifference 
either to the comfort or the rational enjoyment 
of those of her own sex to whom the death of the 
beautiful bird is the means of affording either 
pleasure or profit. In fact, she pointed out in her 
letter that the extravagance of the wealthy, whose 
dresses are trimmed and sometimes entirely cov- 
ered with these birds, was in danger of destroying 
the supply altogether, and that it would be much 
better to give employment to the working classes 
by encouraging the imitation of these pretty 
creatures in silk or jewelry. The fact that one 
Parisian milliner alone has forty thousand hum- 
ming birds consigned to her every season, and 
that at a recent ball in that city, according to the 
London Telegraph, one lady’s costume was liter- 
ally powdered over with hundreds of these exquis- 
ite birds, while another appeared in a dress 
composed entirely of the skins of canary birds, 
and another in a robe which was, to use a tech- 
nical phrase, ‘‘ quilted” with the tiny blue feathers 
of the wing coverts of the jay, certainly shows 
that Lady Burdett Coutts is justified on the score 
of taste and humanity in protesting against such 
destructive and wasteful luxury. 

That kindness to brutes does not mean cruelty 
to man or even indifference to his welfare, but 
the reverse, is shown by the fact that the care used 
by the Society which is especially devoted to the 
protection of dumb animals in preventing the ill- 
treatment of such as are used for food is directly 
conducive to the health and consequent happiness 
of human beings. Take, for example, the cow. 
Who can estimate the injury done to childrenand 
adults both from drinking the milk of this animal 
when it is kept in stifling, ill-ventilated stalls or 
fed on swill? As experience proves that the cruel- 
ty inflicted on creatures whose flesh is eaten by 
man, whether manifested in overcrowding during 
transportation, or in the manner of keeping or 
killing them after reaching a market, is a fruitful 
cause of disease, there is no reason for questioning 
the soundness of the general principle that kind- 
ness to animals is beneficial to human beings. 
This result is in large measure brought about by 
leading people to think about their interests as 
well as their duties towards dumb creatures. A 
great deal of the ill-treatment of them is the re- 
sult of ignorance and thoughtlessness on the part 
of people who are unable to realize the suffering 
and injury they occasion. It is the more impor- 
tant, therefore,.to cultivate the imagination and 
sensibility in early life, for then there is a greater 
susceptibility to impressions on a subject in which 
knowledge cannot always be trusted to guide feei- 
ing. When we remember that the cruel sport of 


bull-baiting had among its earnest defenders in | 
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THE CHRISLITAN UNION. 


Vor. No. 1. 


England during the present century statesmen 
like Windham and Canning, that no less a scholar 
than Parr enjoyed it, and that Sir Robert Peel 
earnestly opposed its prohibition as late as 1824, 
We can understand the change which education 
has brought about in comparatively recent years. 
This consideration for brutes has been attended 
by greater humanity to man, and we may judge 
of this in a single aspect by remembering that no 
less a writer than William Hazlitt took pleasure 
in describing a prize fight for a leading English 
magazine; and then fancying the proprietors of 
the Atlantic Monthly asking Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to depict for its pages a struggle between 
two of our own ruffians of the ring. 

There are some curious facts in regard to the 
kind treatment of animals by peoples and individ- 
‘uals who have been remarkable for cruelty to 
men, but these are exceptions that prove the rule 
to be the other way. Mr. Lecky, who has collect- 
ed a good many instances of this kind in his His- 
tory of European Morals, justly regards them as 
illustrating the inequalities, inconsistencies, and 
anomalies in the exercise of the benevolent affec- 
tions which attest their usual uniformity. The 
general principle, that a kind and merciful disposi- 
tion leads to the humane treatment both of 
human beings and the brute creation, is not dis- 
proved by the fact that the Turks and other cruel 
Eastern nations are kind to certain animals, for, 
as with the ancient Egyptians, superstition rather 
than benevolence is the cause of their exceptional 
humanity in such cases. The fact that the savage 
Domitian and the gentle Spinoza both took pleas- 
ure in inflicting cruelty upon flies, and that a very 
large proportion of the men who during the 
French Revolution reveled in human suffering 
were deeply attached to animals, simply illus- 
trates the danger of applying general rules too 
closely to particular cases. But the opposition 
which has now been developed to all kinds of ill 
treatment both of brutes and human beings 
whether shown in the abuse of vivisection, or in 
the more obvious forms of cruelty, sufficiently 
proves that the spirit of benevolence which is 
abroad at this time, deserves encouragement as 
tending to ameliorate the condition both of man 
and the lower animals. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


HE God of the Christian is the God of meta- 
morphoses. You throw grief into his hand, and 
he will give you back peace; you give him despair, he 
will send back hope; it is a sinner he bas touched, a 
saint returns him thanks. 
MADAME SWETCHINE- 
II. 


Some in their sorrow may not know 
How near their feet those waters glide, 
How peaceful fruits for healing grow, 
And flowers for beauty by their side; 
They may not see with weeping eyes 
Upon the dreary desert bent, 
How glorious, straight before them, lies 
The Eden of their soul's content. 
Miss A. L. WARING. 
II. 
To restore a common-place truth to its first uncom- 
mon luster, translate it into action. 
8. T. COLERIDGE. 
IV. 
Jesu, oh, for thy blesséd blood, 
Bring, if thou wilt, those souls to bliss, 
From whom I have had any good, 
And spare what they have done amiss! 
OLD ENGLISH HYMN. 


Vv. 
The best way to eradicate a vice is to implant a 
virtue. 
G. B. W. 
Vi. 


It is to be observed that there is more of real piety 
in adorning one small than one great occasion. . . 
When I[ regard the eternal God as engaged in polishing 
an atom or elaborating the functions of a mote invisi- 
ble to the eye, what evidence do I there receive of his 
desire to perfect his works! No gross and mighty 
world, however plausibly shaped, could yield a hun- 
dredth part the Mtensity of evidence. An illustration 
from human things will present a closer parallel. It 
is perfectly well understood, or if not it should be, 
that almost any husband would leap into the sea, or 
rush into a burning edifice to rescue a perishing wife. 
But to anticipate the convenience or happiness of a 
wife in some small matter, the neglect of which would 
be unobserved, is a more eloquent proof of tender- 
ness. This shows a mindful fondness which wants oc- 
casions in which to expressitself. And the smaller the 
occasion seized upon the more intensely affectionate is 
the affection paid. Piety toward God may be well 
tested or measured in the same way. 

HORACE BUSHNELL. 


A CAGED BOBOLINK. 
By Lovursa E. HOLDEN. 


O, girdle the dew that hides in the heart 
Of the queenliest rose of June, 
Or paint, if you can, the splendors that flash 
In the Autumn woods at noon! 


Bind me a sheaf of the lances of morn 
When they startle the dreaming bills, 
Or set into bars the music of rain 
And the tinkling flow of rills! 


Count the swift notes of a baby’s sweet laugh, 
Bubbling and bab!) and free, 

Or the merry shouts 4 of frolicing waves 
At play on a tumblin<z sea! 


Put feathery snow in = furnace heat, 
Or a diamond flash in a noose, 

Or fetter with chains 2 milk-white dove, 
‘And muzzle a fluffy puss! 


Do all that is strange and funny and queer 
While the round earth laughs to see, 

But bobolinks sing uncaged and wild 
Where clovers and daisies be. 


Their whimsical song is made for the woods, 
For daffodils, sunshine, and showers, 

For the glint of the morning atilt in a dome 
Of blossoming apple flowers. 


Hecture-Room C€ 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE PASTOR TO HIS PEOPLE. 
Fripay EvENIneG, July 2, 1875. 
DO not propose to say anything to-night on 
the great subject which fills all our hearts, in so 
far as it relates to myself. It is borne in on me, how- 
ever, to say something in regard to the church; and 
the rather because I should feel that I had not dis- 
charged & duty of love and of justice if I did not, 
before leaving for the summer, speak some words that 
I have had in my heart to say; and all the more be- 
cause this beloved church bas been so little under- 
stood, and so rashly spoken of, by those who, though 
profoundly ignorant, have been voluble. 

I do not blame those whose professional business it 
is to make out the best case by making a special plea, 
and for such representations of this church as eloquent 
ignorance must be expected to make. I do not wish 
to blame those, either, who know what the life of a 
church is, and whose neighborhood should have be- 
gotten in them larger sympathy and a better under- 
standing of the feeling of this church. 

My own judgment, unwarped by passion or passionate 
admiration, the fruit of long years of acquaintance, is, 
that by the blessing of God there bas been brought 
together into spiritual unity and sympathy and co- 
operative labor, a body of men and women in this 
church such as is rarely paralleled. Not deficient in 
intelligence, not deficient in worldly wisdom, not de- 
ficient in executive force, not deficient in personality; 
on the other hand, remarkable rather for distinct 
individualism and for a salutary power of will, man 
by man,I believe that this church has cohered and 
dwelt togetherin a unity such as is seldom experienced 
in this world. And although in part that unity has 
been the result of a common affection for the pastor, 
yet that has been by no means the measure of it nor 
the principal part of it. I believe there is as much 
humility, as much genuine consecration to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as much earnest desire to live holily be- 
fore God, as there ever was in so large a number; and 
that the unity bas been the consentaneousness of this 
profound religious feeling. 

Yea, so far from this being a mere matter of clan- 
ship—the unreasoning enthusiasm of a tribe around 
about a chief—there have been tendencies the other 
way—not always wisely developed, but very honestly 
begotten. The fear of being men-worshipers, the ap- 
prehension that all should be thought to be tied up 
in the will of a single man, the fear lest they should 
be swallowed up in an unreasoning way, bas acted in 
many cases to hold persons off and aloof; but in spite 
of such repellences and such feelings there has been— 
and quite independent from any personality in a pas- 
torate—begotten in the hearts of the church, by the 
Holy Ghost, a deep religious life, earnest, spiritual, 
continuous, increasing; and that has been the secret of 
the power of the church. 

Now, for two years, after a church history of great 
prosperity, and after a great many reasons why you 
were in danger of pride and vanity of a spiritual sort— 
for two years God has put this church into the 
furnace, and tried it, as gold is tried; and he has 
tried it, not by ordinary trials, not simply by afflic- 
tions in the household, not by the common dis- 
crepancies and jars of life: he has tried it in its 
own self—in its self life; he has tried each one, and 
tried him by that strongest feeling of a generous and 
Christian nature, sympathy for others rather than for 
himself. And my earnest desire I might say in regard 
to this church, my only thought, is, that it should 
come out victorious, not alone by the consent of spec- 
tators, not alone in the sight of men, who always must 
judge superficially, but in the sight of God, and that it 
may seem a more precious church to Him whose name 


Auk, 


it bears—Jesus Christ ; and that this may he so, it must 
be that the trouble which ysu have had shall >ork in 
you a Christlikeness. You are strong not in your- 
selves; you are rich not in your own thoughts nor in 
your own impulses: it is by the indwelling of God 
that you are strong and that youare rich; ard that 
Christ may dwell in you, there must needs be such a 
preparation in your hearts as shall make it possible 
for the spirit of peace, and gentleness, and nese, 
and humility to abide in you. 

I do not propose—I never have, I never shall, oe I 
do not now—to proclaim any charity that is inconsis- 
tent with the judgment of the trutb, nor any charity 
that is inconsistent with such proper steps as are 
necessary to vindicate the truth; but you must know 
that there is nothing that gets sour so quick as the 
sweet milk of conscience. There is nothing that gets — 
bitter so quick as the honey of justice. There is no 
one cover under which there is apt to be more self- 
deception than the sense of what is required of the 
truth, and what is required of justice, and what is 
proper, and all those phrases from behind which men 
throw up the fireworks of their passion. 

Now, while truth is to be true; while we are not by 
charitable words to fritter away clear distinctions be- 
tween might and wrong, between what is manly and 
what is mean, between what is honorable and what is 
base, between what is pure and what is mixed and 
worldly; while we are to keep all those distinctions 
sharp, while our conduct must needs be regulated by 
these fundamental and ineffaceable moral distinctions; 
on the other hand, we must administer in the spirit of 
the inspired apostle, when he says, ‘‘Speaking the 
truth in love’’—“ Speaking the truth tn love.”” Nobody 
can be just toward a neighbor, or toward a delinquent, 
that hates him. No man can out of a heart eitber of 
malice, or of bitterness, or of anger, or of colduess, 
judge correctly in respect to any human being. 

Now, if you are to follow the example of your Mas- 
ter, you are, towards all that have wronged you, to 
carry a feeling that shall be better than and superior — 
to that which belongs to nature. If God has tried you, 
that trial’s profit should appear in this: that while you 
are manly in your judgments, and clear and truth- 
loving in your distinctions and judgments of things, it 
is a trial whose mainspring is the feeling of divine 
kindness. If he whois our Master and our Model, and is 
to be our Judge and our Savior, was right when, in the 
very anguish or crucifixion, without waiting for com- 
punction, or repentance, or confession, or anything . 
else, he prayed, “‘ Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do,’”’ how much more should you be able to 
speak from the very fullness of your heart toward 
those that have done wrong, or that have wronged 
those whom you love, and say, “‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do!”’ Some of them are 
blinded by zeal; some of them are blinded by wound- 
ed pride; some of them are swept away by the social 
sympathies in the midst of which they are acting. 
Admit that some of them are wicked, while some are 
wickedly weak, and some are swept away simply be- 
cause those on whom they depend for thuught and 
feeling and motive-power are themselves swept away. 
No matter what the reason is, to every person, and 
first of all to those that bave injured you, you owe 
this tribute: ‘‘ Father, forgive them’; and if you 
cherish animosity and bitterness, if yeur hand longs 
to hold the reed, if, when you speak of them your 
jaws come together with an emphasis, you are not in 
the rigbt spirit, you have not been chastised enough, 
you have not been troubled enough. As long as the 
fiax is stiff, it is not ready to be woven iuto the gar- 
ments of the saints. It is not until all the wood that is 
in it has been broken up, it is not until it has been 
hetcheled, it is not until every fiber of flax is as flexible 
and pliable as silk, that it is fit to be spun, woven, ana 
worn, and then taken away from you. 

Again, I say, clear intellectual understanding, moral 
discrimination, a sense of right and wrong, and of the 
relative degrees of it—all these ought to be regulated 
by a larger disposition of spiritual charity and spirit- 
ual kindness. And this disposition in you, first gev- 
erning your tongue, keeping it in silence very much, 
and, second, speaking wisely, and speaking gently 
(often there is no severity like gentleness)—this profit- 
ing on your part, under so great a trouble, may, and 
probably will, be a preaching of the gospel that you 
will never have another chance to make in your life. 
The Israelites did not go through the Red Sea more 
than once; and we have got through, and are on the 
other side, while Pharaoh pulls at his chariot wheel: 
in the mud; and what offering, what thanks you have 
to Christ, can come in no other way so acceptable to 
him as by the manifestation of Christlikeness—that 
sense of Christ in you which shall make your feeling 
and your conduct toward those who have wronged 
you what his feeling was. He gave himself unto 
death for them who were yet his enemies, while they 
were his enemies; and he left for you the command © 
to bless those that cursed you, and to pray for them 
that despitefully used you, that you might be the 
children of your Father; for he is one that rolls up 
every day the sunlight, and bathes in golden glory the 
good and the bad, and pours down from the bosom of 
the clouds, rich-freighted, abundant showers, with 
prophecy and promise of all good upon the earth, 
both upon the just and on the unjust alike; and if 
you are going to be like God, you must be active, and 
if in nothing more than that, in thoughts of charity 
and charitable feelings towards those that hurt you. 
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Now, I do not ‘undertake to goizto all this matter. 


know very well how many of y.. vill reason about 


it. You will set up arguments, .' you will have 
special pleas of this, that, and t... er kind, and I. 
shall not follow you out in those (.::g¢s. You know 
that I do not agree with you about them; and you 
know that it would not make much difference though 
I said ever so much if you have your minds set in that 
way; but I remark that there can be no greater 


‘triumph of the Church of Christ in this world than to 


see so strong a church as this beaten upon by storms 
so hard to bear, for so long a period, and then to see it 
blossom out in Christian charity and Christian love as 
the result thereof. 

I want to say more: 1 want to say how thankful I 
am for your great patience and great consideration. 
Nobody will ever know it but God and me. You do 
vot know it, and others do not know it. IL know very 
well that I have been strongest at home, and that no- 
where in the world has there been as much personal 
affection and sympathy and cobesion as in that church 
where I have lived, and among those with whom I 
have lived longest. It is human nature under such 
circumstances for every one of the members of the 
church, feeling that be has a right and title in the pas- 
tor, to have expressed himself wi:!: the swing and 
sweep of his feelings; but I bear wit>sss that almost 
without exception [ have been sp.:ed this burden, 
which I could not have borne if every member of my 
church had felt it necessary, for the easing of his 
heart, that he should come and pour out the sentiment 
of affection and confidence, or of earnest and anxious 
inquiry, and had needed me to talk with him. It 
would bhve eased each one of you, but Ido not know 
And it was without 
any concert. I believe I never said a word to you on 
the subject. I do not recollect that I ever said a word 
to anybody asking them to tell you. Springing from 
that good sense which is the characteristic of real 
piety, this church has stood through two years with 
an intense sympatby for their appointed head and 
pastor, and yet with reticence, with the most delicate 
appreciation of his feelings, and with a forbearance 
which searcely has had a parallel. : 

It m not be necessary for me to say another word 


for y. tit is right for you that it should be said 
that, in Tegard to this church movement—that is tosay, 
no movement—this grand stand of the church, it has 
been, so far as I know (and L believe ghat I should have 
kuown it) without concert, without arrangement. I 
have never commuted on this subject with the officers 
ef the church; nor have they communed with me in 
reference to it. There is neither any clique nor any 
committee arrangement. This church bas stood under 
the great influences of Christian truth which are 
preached and lectured here from year to year; and 
that which has appeared has been spontaneous, and 
in Do way controlled or provided for. 

Not only bhs this been spontaneous, but if you have 
stood faithful to your love of me, and of the cause of 
God commi to my charge, it has been because the 
dear spirit of God has breathed that feeling into each 
one of your hearts severally, and not because you have 
been marshaled, prepared and drilled. That men 
who never see enough done except through a caucus 
should think differently is not strange. That men 


who know nothing of the life of God in the soul should 


give a false account of the interior working of this 
church, is not strange. I bave no words against such; 
but it is right that men and women who have an in- 
terest in every church on earth should know that the 
spirit of God has given unity and depth and power to 
the feeling and life of this church during two such 
great years of trial. 1% is rignt that our brethren, of 
every name, and everywhere, should know that it has 
been the fruit, not of human arrangement, but of the 
indwelling spirit of God. 

And more than tbat, while I feel that we are to be 
prepared, as we certainly shall, when the day of trial 
comes, and shall stand upon our principles of church 
liberty and church organization without the shadow 
of turning; while I feel that when the time comes 
again for us to go out into the field for autumnal labor 
and winter labor, we shall spread ourselves abroad 
into the field, to sow or to reap, as the case may be; 
yet, while we are determined to carry on our church 
life and the principles which underlie it, I desire very 
much that you should feel as I do—namely, that the 
cause of Christ among men is a thousand times more 
precious and more important than the particular faith 
of me or of this church. The illustration of a great 
truth 1s a benefaction to centurnes. A man comes 
and goes; his life is short; his effect comparatively 
limited; but the illustration of a great truth has cen- 
turies for its life and its sphere. It is more important 
that the world should be made to understand that 
there is a faith of God which keeps men from bitter- 
ness, that there is a redemption in Christ Jesus which 
keeps men in unalterable sweetness, that there is 
strength and power and perfect self-control for the 
sweetest reasons, and that they are all consciously of 
divine origin—it is more important that that testi- 
mony should go out to the world for the confirmation 
of the faith of mankind in general, when faith is wan- 
ing—as it is waning—this is more important than that 
I should be vindicated or that this church should have 
a@ longer lease of life; and your contribution is not to 
yourselves: it is to every hoping, praying, longing 
Christian soul. Your faithfulness is not to me, but to 


Christ, in that you are Christ-like; in that you are | 


rich in grace; in that you know how to subdue every 
wicked anger and every temptation to passion; in. 
that you know how to repay unkindness with double 
and quadruple kindness; in that you know how to 


bear the burdens of those whose burdens spring from 
their own sins; in that you know how to watch men 
that hate you; in that you know how to pray for men 
who despitefully use you and have sought your down- 
fall. Giving the example of a great banded church, 
not in weakness, not overborne by persecution, but in 
the conscicus power of lusty youth, with full spiritual 
manhood—giving this example of Christian conduct 
to the world is more important than any verdict or 
plea or external prosperity that is to come to this 
church. | 

I wish to say, then, that while you are so to guard 
your feelings, to enrich them, and to fortify them in 
all goodness, it is not the end. For you in part the 
prosperity of this community has become a duty. 
There bave gone out alienations between household 
and household. Let no word of bitterness from any of 
you ivcrease them. Let your influence be, rather, 
now, for bringing together gaping wounds that they 
may be healed, and that social alienations may be 
stopped. Above all, add no single word that shall 
break up the harmony of the churches. Throw noth- 
ing in the road that shall not make the return of con- 
cord and confidence easy and natural. Do not believe 
that men are all bad because you have seen some of 
their weaknesses, and it may be of theirsins. Do not 
believe that your duty is discharged when you become 
like Shimei. Of the saints that I know of, the stone- 
throwing saints are the most unworthy. When David 
fled from rebellion out of Jerusalem, across Jordan, 
Shimei ran along the side of the hill and cursed 
him up and down. He had a natural sense of 
justice! If he had been rebuked, he would have said 
that be believed in calling things by the right name; 
and he enforced his argument wita the most em- 
phatic punctuation of stones. But he was the first 
man that came sneaking back to David and fawning 
upon him when he came to the city. I beseech of you 
do not be Shimeites. Pattern yourselves after some 
other saints. There are enough stove-throwing saints 
in editorial chairs and in pulpits. There are enough 
men who kvow bow to throw stones everywhere. 
Your little hands were never made for such work as 
throwing stones. If men ask you for a stone, give 
them bread. If they attack you with scorpions, give 
them an egg—and a good one! Render that which is 
right in every place. Hunt, search for a chance to 
show that the renewed temper of the mind through 
Christ Jesus is better than the natural temper. Re- 
member that you are not your own. You have 
received, in baptism or by the communion of the 
church, and of the saints of God, a new name; 
and the name of Christ goes with you to honor or 
dishonor. You are not acting for Plymouth Church, 
nor for me, nor for Brooklyn, but for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has bought you with his precious blood. i 
adjure you by that love that suffered, I adjure you by 
that love that has triumphed, I adjure you by the hope 
of meeting Him, that you will show such a spirit of 
Christ to men around about you as that they shall 
know what that Gospel is at which so many men now 
scoff, and that the only vindication which this church 
shall receive at the hands of men shall be the holiness, 
the saintliness, of the lives of those who belong to it. 

Be of good cheer, my beloved. God has not bap- 
tized me with suffering for nothivg. There is a work 
—I know not what it is—which God has been prepar- 
ing me for. I am consecrated, and in due time he will 
open that work. And God has not made you fellow- 
sufferers with me in a sweet and holy concord of 
sympathy and suffering for nothing. There is a 
future, there is a brighter day, there is a nobler work, 
there is a wider field, for you; and the first fruits of it 
you have had in this: that during these two long 
years of bitterness and travail you have been in a 
spirit of revival, and in all your mission schools and 
classes the spirit of God has been awakening men and 
converting them. They have been years of great in- 
gathering into this church of men who have had new 
faith and hope. 

So, God has comforted you by the way of manna, asit 
were; but the promised land lies yet before you; and 
if this summer by scattering, by the natural impedi- 
ments of the excessive heat of the summer solstice, we 
are not immediately put to that work, I feel as though 
this church were consecrated, and set apart by God 
for greater work than ever before—a peculiar and 
chosen people. And by the vindication of the spirit 
of Christ in you, by the making known of God in the 
grandeur of his love and mercy, God is to employ you 
to unseal hard hearts; to carry light to darkened eyes; 
to lift up the standard of piety, and to make holiness 
not a myth, not a poem, not an imagination, but a 
reality. 

Rejoice, then, when men speak evil falsely against 
you, and be exceeding glad. In every age the true 
church has suffered so, and suffering has wrought out 
the salvation of men. Be of good cheer, God is with 
you, and God is with me. Living or dying you are the 
Lord’s; and he will take care of you; and he will take 
care of all the interests of Zion. Shed no tears. Go 
with no drooping, downcast faces, Look up. He who 
is your light and your life, he itis who is leading you 
step by step; and he will bring you, every one, into 
Zion and before God, with songs of everlasting joy 
upon your heads. Pe 


Books aud Authors. 


AN EXCELLENT COMMENTARY. 


The New Testament, with Notes and Comments. Accompanied 
with Maps and Illustrations. By Rev. Lyman Abbott. Vol- 
umel, Matthew and Mark. A.S. Barnes & Co , New York 
and Chicago. 1875. 

Nothing in the way of books is moré abundant. 
than commentaries on the Scriptures, and hardly any- 
thing is rarer than good commentaries. The older 
ones generally run to sermonizing, and those of more 
modern origin are apt to overwhelm the reader with a 
flood of learning that only a strong digestion can 
assimilate. The German influence appears strongly in 
many of our :ecent commentaries, and the German 
fushion of minute and scholastie elaboration of the 
smallest points does not meet the wants of most Amer- 
ican students of the Bible. The volume before us is 
eminently practical. It has many good qualities, and 
in especial it shows good sense in every part. Mr. 
Abbott understands the wants of those who will use 
such a commentary, and the materials supplied by his 
scholarship and independent thought are fitted to the 
needs of the average reader with admirable judgment. 
In speaking of the ‘‘ average reader’’ we by no means 
intend toimply that the work has nota value for those 
of scholarly acquirement. Butit avoids the common 
mistake of addressing primarily the scholarly class. 
We have before this had occasion to nete this special 
gift of Mr. Abbott, of talking level to the understand- 
ing of common people, and he bas never used it to 
better effect than in this work. 

This volume, which includes Matthew and Mark, isa 
small quarto in form, of about five hundred pages, 
with clear type and good paper. It includes fifty pages 
of introductory remarks on such subjects as the nature 
of the New Testament, its origin and authority, the 
nature of inspiration, the mutual relation of the differ- 
ent books, etc. There are maps, a gazetteer, and other 
addenda, designed towender the commentary, when 
finished, a complete apparatus for the study of the 
New Testament. 


true business of the commentator—to bring out clearly 
the sense of the original—but, in our judgment, he has 
very faithfully adhered to thisidea, In the treatment 
of every passage this appears as the primary aim: to 
find out just what the writer or speaker meant. 
constantly recognized that the Gospel is concerned 
with topics of practical and universal interest, and 
that the full interpretation of Christ’s acts and words 
can scarcely be reached until we find their bearing 
upon our own lives. But all special applications are 
kept, as they shoald be, subordinate to the main pur- 
pose of interpreting the original utterance in its sim- 
plicity. And for success in this the author shows a 
variety of qualifications. Hehas used freely the labors 
of others—not crowding his pages with quotations, but 
briefly enumerating the leading opinions on important 
topics, and occasionally citing some pregnant sentence 
from an ancient or modern writer. He appears to us 
to have exercised an unusual degree of independent 
judgment. 
text with close attention, and, still more, with deep 
sympathy for its inward spirit: we get always his 
own best thought upon it, and not unfrequently a 
subtle apprehension of the moral or spiritual quality 
of the passage. 

Mr. Abbott’s general position as a theologian may 
be described as moderately but firmiy Evangelical. 
He holds to an inspiration which does not preclude 
error upon external and non-essential matters; but 
he always earnestly maintains the absolute trust- 
worthiness of the record in whatever bears upon the 
relations of man with God or upon human character. 
As to all the questions of supernaturalism, prophecy, 
etc., his position is conservative. His work is not to 
any great extent polemical; but there runs through 
it a marked hostility to “‘ rationalism ”’ in all its forms 
—a hostility not bitter in tone, but the result of very 
positive conviction. There is little technical theology 
in the work. Christ is recognized as the supreme au- 
thority upon religious truth, and the highest mani- 
festation of God to men; and faith in him is regarded 
as the source of divine life in the soul. But we find 
no insistence upon technical schemes of the Atone- 
ment, nor even—so far as we have examined the work 
—upon any sharply-outlined doctrine of the Trinity. 
We find on page 165 this comment on Matthew xii. 18: 

-* Observe that in some passages the Spirit of God is repre- 
sented as taking on human nature (Phil. ii. 6, 7; Hebrews ii. 
16); and elsewhere, as here, the Man Christ Jesus is repre- 
sented az clothed with and inspired by the indwelling Spirit 
of God. Thus the Bible uses both forms of expressing the 
incomprehensible character of Jesus Christ, which in tho 
Church have been employed separately by antagonistic 
schools of theology. To the devout Arian Jesus Christ is a 
man in whom the Spirit of God peculiarly dwells; to the de- 
vout Athanagian he is the Spirit of God dwelling in and with 
a perfect man.” 

We note, in passing, this fraternal recognition of 


‘some forms of Unitarianism, believing that in this re- 


spect the author fairly represents the tendency of the 
Orthedox churches; and that the theological contest 
is transferring itself from the old field of Trinitarian v-. 
Unitarian to that of Rationalist against Supernatur:}- 
ist—or, perhaps, as between those who make Christ 
central in religion and those who deny him that place. 


As compared with the majority of Orthodox com- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XII, No. 1. 


mentators, Mr. Abbott is influenced by the historical] 
rather than the dogmatical spirit. Certain theologi- 
cal preconceptions, however, show their influence 
strongly at some points, as, of course, is inevitable 
with a commentator who has any opinions of his own. 
The rationalist, determined to get rid of the miracu- 
lous, is put to sore straits in some places; and, on the 
Other hand, the advocate of an inspiration in some 
sense infallible is occasionally forced into interpreta- 
tions more ingenious than natural. Occasionally, we 
think, Mr. Abbott lets his theological bias carry him 
somewhat outside of the best methods of interpreta- 
tion. It is hardly scientific to cite a prophecy in proof 
of its own fulfillment, as he does when he refers to 
Psalm cxxxii. 11I—‘* The Lord hath sworn iv truth 
unto David .. . ofthe fruit of thy body will I set 
upon thy throne’’—as showing ‘ very clearly’’ that 
Mary as well as Joseph was of the lineage of David. 
So, too, in fitting the prophetic passages cited by 
Matthew to the facts which he records, the theory, 
constantly employed, of a double sense in the proph- 
ecies, seems to us more like an ingenious escape from 
a difficulty than a fair inference from all the facts. 
But such criticisms upon the commentator’s method 
are suggested to us much Jess often than in most works 
of this class. 

We have noticed several conspicuous examples of 
fairness toward views other than the author’s own, of 
which we can cite ouly one, that upon the original 
mode of bapfism (page 73), which would, upon the 
whole, delight a Baptist; and the writer does not tack 
on to this exposition any argument justifying the usage 
of his own (Congregational, or Presbyterian) church. 
But the merit which, on the whole, impresses us most 
is the sympathetic apprehension of the moral and 
spiritual elements in the narrative. The outer husk 
of these—the questions of ancient customs, topog- 
raphy, and the external features of the story—are 
dealt with in a satisfactory way; but it is in the more 
important matter of the priuciples of conduct, the 
ethical or spiritual ideas, that the author appears to 
most advantage. Thus, the whole of the Sermon on 
the Mount is exceedingly well treated; the Beatitudes 
receive an excellent rendering; and the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer is caught, it seems to us, with unusual 


felicity. The moral significance of the healing of the | 


woman with an issue of blood (Mark v, 25-34) is finely 
apprehended. We mention these as instances only, 
and could easily lengthen the list. Mr. Abbott’s ex- 
planation of the passage—Matt. xviii. 15-17—so often 
quoted as Christ’s rule for church discipline is an ex- 
ample of his independence of traditional rendering: 
he takes it as applying only to personal and private 
relations. 

We can very heartily recommend this volume to all 
students of the Scriptures. The author specifies * cler- 
gymeu, Christian parents, Sunday-school teachers, 
Bible-women, lay preachers’ as those for whom it 
Was especially designed; but this list by no means ex- 
hausts the class who may use it with pleasure and 
profit. In it are gathered the fruits of modern schol- 
arship, of independent thought, and of warm Chris- 
tian feeling; of intelligent sympathy with the great 
subject wrought upon, and with those for whom the 
work has been done; and the result is a work which 
we believe will have a very wide usefulness. 


BROWNING’S LAST POEM. 
ing. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 187 
We frankly confess that the major part of this 
book is simply unintelligible to us. We began it with 
avidity, well content to grapple with a rough and ob- 
scure style for the sake of the underlying noble 
thought which we expected to reward our patience. 
Indeed, the very ruggedness of Mr. Browning’s verse 
has, at first, a certain zest to one sated with books of 
the smooth and shallow kind. The mind kindles on 
finding itself challenged by every sentence to closest 
tension. But opening chestnut-burs soon ceases to be 
cheerful employment when one finds no chestnuts 
within. And, though it may be a confession of our 
own ignorance, we must avow that we can find 
nothing to enjoy at the bottom of this maze of words. 
The scene and the characters are in Athens of old, but 
if any touch of the statuesque beauty of Greek art is 
here, our eyes are incapable of seeingit. There is oc- 
casionally a phrase or a brief passage of terse and 
Vigorous description; but for the most part there is 
abstruse discussion of the principles of art and of life, 
which appeals rather less to the sense of poetic beauty 
than an average treatise on metaphysics. In sub- 
stance, it is, or appears to ba, for we speak with diffi- 
dience, an argument between Aristophanes and 
Balaustion, in which the former justifies his comic 
treatment of things grave and venerable. Thus much 
‘we seem dimly to discern, but what inner parable of 
wisdom may be hidden within, quite passes our con- 
jecture. To our uninitiated sense it appears to be a 
hopeless jargon of ward politics in Athens, transcend- 
ental criticism, and Walt Whitman, written half in 
bad Greek and half in worse English. As we read we 
are moved with profound wonder as to whether any- 
body does understand it. Who are the audience for 
‘whom Messrs. Osgood & Co. set forth this repast? Do 
the wise men of Boston delight in it? Does Emerson 
take it with his breakfast instead of the bewspaper ? 
it may be, but for us such knowledge is too wonderful 
we cannot attain unto it. 


the Hercules Furens of Euripides, so full of power that 
we are almost moved to wish that Mr. Browning would 
forsake original poetry and confine himself to transla- 
tion of the Greek dramatists. We have never met 
with a reproduction of one of their works in English 
that would compare in fidelity to the Greek spirit, and 
at the same time in seeming freedom and spontaneity, 
with this. How closely it follows tho original text we 
do not know, but we have here, it seems to us, the very 
form and feeling of a Greek tragedy. Here is the 
terse dialogue, each line @ marvel of condensedness; 
the simple, strong, dramatic action; the beauty of 
choral outburst; the union of intense feeling and deep 
thought with simplicity of expression; the profound 
sense of overhanging gloom. For any one not a 
scholar who wants to get an idea of the spirit of Greek 
tragedy this translation seems to Us just the thing to 
read and to study. 

Jn the contrast of the tragedy with the poem in which 
it is set, it seems to us as if Mr. Browning had deliber- 
ately purposed to set side by side some of the worst de- 
fects of modern literary art and the characteristic 
beauties of the ancient. In the Apology proper we find 
deficiency of creative imagination and excess of the 
critical faculty, great obscurity of form, and thought 
pushed to an over-refinement which becomes vague- 
ness. In the Herakles is dramatic action and simplicity 
of form, and the sentiment at its highest and deepest 
is matched with perfect distinctness aud self-control. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Browning designed one 
part of his book simply to set off by its faults the beau- 
ties of the other part; but that is the effect which is 
produced on us, and in comparing the two we are 
strongly reminded of the little girl of whom the verse 
relates that ** when she was good she was very, very 
good, and when she was bad she was horrid!”’ 


THE ABBE TIGRANE. 


The Abbé Tigrane, Candidate for the Papal Chair. «| Ferdi- 
nand Fabre. Translated by the Rev. Leonard oolsey 
Bacon. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1875. 


In a spirited translation, Mr. Bacon has repro- 
duced for American readers a French novel of an 
unusual kind. Unusual, we mean, in its scenes and 
characters—the style and spirit of the book are emi- 


nently French, though it is wholly free from the 


offensive moral quality which makes a French novel 
presumably the object of suspicion. Its novelty lies 
in the fact that actors and action are wholly ecclesias- 
tical. The plot consists in the struggles of an ambi- 
tious Catholic priest for the office of bishop, to become 
in its turn the stepping-stone to a higher ambition. 
The animus of the book is neither hostility nor friend- 
ship for the Church. The ecclesiastical characters are 
eketched as impartially as Trollope pictures the Eng- 
lish clergy. The comparison extends only to the 
attitude of the writer toward his subject; nothing 


| could be more unlike the leisurely, gossiping style of 


Trollope than the dramatic, vivid, epigrammatic man- 
ner of M. Fabre. It must be said, too, that on the 
whole it is the unfavorable side of the priestly 
character that is‘brought out: ambition, intrigue and 
jealousy in some matched with timorousness and ser- 
vility in others. But qualities of benevolence, gentle- 
ness and true piety are depicted, if less frequently, yet 
with equal naturalness and force. The story is skill- 
fully told, so that the reader watches intently the 
fortunes of the central characters. The intrigues and 
squabbles of the priests are, we think, described at 
somewhat too great length, but the vivacity of the 
style prevents weariness. In the description of the 
central character, the ambitious Capdepont, there isa 
great deal of power. He impresses the reader with a 
very strong sense of reality; and in him are grouped 
many of the characteristic merits and faults of the 
great leaders of the Roman Church. Several of the 
subordinate characters are very nicely touched, nota- 
bly Bishop de Roguebrun and the Abbé Ternisien. 
Zest is given to the story by the reader’s introduction 
to the wholly unfamiliar atmosphere of the interior of 
ecclesiastical councils and cabals. The little world of 
the cathedral chapter, the episcopal palace, and the 
seminary are pictured with a vividness which strongly 
suggests true portraiture; and some of the inner 
forces of the Catholic Church are more clearly brought 
out than could be done in any less dramatic and pic- 
turesque style of composition. On the whole, the book 
has a much stronger interest than the average novel, 
and a value beyond the mere interest of the story. It 
is printed in clear type, and uncommonly tasteful 
binding. 
BOOK NOTICES. 

Boston Illustrated reached us just too late for 
notice in time for the Bunker Hill Centennial, but its 
value as a permanent guide-book to the city and 
vicinity is none the less on that account. It is pub- 
lished with abundant illustrations of ancient and 
modern Boston, by J, R. Osgood & Co. (50 cents.) 


Harper & Brothers send us a ‘‘ complete, cheap 
and popular edition” of The Last Journals of David 
Livingstone. Having fully noticed the first and more 
elaborate edition, we merely call attention to this as 
likely to meet the wants of a large class of readers. 
It differs from the larger volume only in bulk and in 
certain minor particulars. All or nearly all the illus- 
trations are included. (82.50.) 

We had oceasion last year to mention a conven- 
ient little hand-book for all who are interested in 


| ships and sbipping, all who are spending the season at 


the sea-side, and all who are counting upon a sea voy- 
age as part of their summer’s experience. This year 
it appears in an improved form, the large folded sheets 
being abolished so that it can be conveniently handled 
even in a high wind. It contains the funnel marks, 
house-flags, and night signals of forty-four steamship 
lines, twenty-four yacht clubs, the flags of all nations, 
a chart showiug oceanic steamship courses, and numer- 
ous tide tables, etc., valuable and interesting to every 
one with the sailor instinct. (Arthur Granville, &3 
John St., N. Y., 50 cents.) , 


Potter’s complete Bible Encyclopedia, edited by 
the Rev. Wm. Blackwood, D.D., LL.D., has reached 
its fiftieth part. It is designed to be a comprehensive 
reference book for all who make a study of the Script- 
ures. In its present unfinished condition we do not 
feel justified in giving it a general notice, but it is very 
evident that the publishers, John E. Potter & Co., of 
Philadelphia, are spending a deal of money in its 
preparation. In turning over the numbers before us 
we cannot but fear that they are attempting almost 
too much. Cross-references may be carried to an ex- 
cess, and no single book can possibly be made to take 
the place of a library in the estimation of a careful 
student. Comprehensiveness is, however, a valuable 
property for any literary work, and so long as it is not 
sought for to the detriment of scholarship and accura- 
cy we shall be the last to object. (50 cents per num-. 
ber.) 


Dr. Holmes’s thrilling verses, entitled Grand- 
mother’s Story of the Bunker Hill Battle, are issued 
in a pretty gray cover with etched marginal illustra- 
tions framing the letter-press of every page. The 
verses are supplemented by an historical account of 
the battle, with reproductions of ancient maps and 
prints, by James M. Bugbee. It is issued as a compan- 
ion to the Concord-Lexington Memorial published two 
months ago. To every American, and particularly to 
those who were present at the late celebrations at 
Boston and :a Middlesex county, these mementoes 
must possess a permanent interest. With this should 
be mentioned Mr. George A. Coolidge’s compilation of 
centennial history, under the title of Brochure of 
Bunker Hill. The illustrations are heliotypes, and 
the context is partly reproduction in fac simile of old | 
documents, and in part descriptive of scenes and inci- 
dents of the time. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


Thomas Carlyle’s Early Kings of Norzway and 
his Essay on the Portraits of John Knorz are issued in 
one handy volume by the Harpers, the first occupying 
about two-thirds and the last, with illustrations, one- 
third of the book. The clear, large letter-press of this 
edition makes it pecularly attractive to readers who 
have constitutional prejudices against the ruinously 
fine type in which this author’s works have at times 
been published. We shall never think of Sartor Resar.- 
tus withcut painful memories of the solid and finely 
printed pages through whose agency we made its ac- 
auaintance. The Messrs. Harper did not, however, 
publish that edition. Beginning with Harold Haar- 
fagr, the first King of Norway, Mr. Carlyle traces his 
descendants down to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is a tale of “battle, murder and sudden 
death,” written with all the facility and spirit that 
have ever characterized this great.author’s style. The 
essay on the Knox portraits is a very vigorous and 
often witty research, partly into the life and partly 
into the authenticity of the portraits of the stern old 
Scotch Divine, who so uncompromisingly told Queen 
Mary what was her duty. He-gives the preference to 
the “Somerville Portrait,” although-he is inclined to 
believe that it is a copy from an original by Francis 
Porbus, a contemporary of Knox’s. Both these essays 
were written a number of years ago, but have seen 
the light in type only within afew months. Admirers 


-of Carlyle will greatly enjoy them, as they are in effect 


new to most American readers. 


| BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer @ favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 


cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


50 


Carter, Rev. Thos., D.D,, “All For Christ.”..Nelson & Phillips. 

LL.D., J. E., Political Economy: Its Character. ete.” 
By J. F. C. and L.C.............. J. RB. Osgood & Co. 
* Bachelor Ben.”.Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Thomas Gu e 

. F., D.D., “ Outline of Church History.” 
Ite.”’ the Author of “ Vera,” ete.............- rpers. 
Kavanagh, Julia, “John A ppletons. 
Rrasineky, Count Sigismund, ** The Undivine Comedy 


piscott. 
“ Is. 
Larned, Augusta, “ Stories for the Fireside Nelson’ Philips. 


4 
1 
1 


“ Lesser Hymn 
M H. H., “ Representative Names,” etc. .....-. 
i 


Olip T. L. Kington, “ The Duke and the Scholar.” 

1 , Fliza F., * The Lady Superior.”’............-.-- H rs. 
xX. A., Practical Butter Book. Rural Pub. Co., Y. 
Wright, R. J., * Principia ; or, of Social pence. 


We have also received current numbers of the 
cations: 
—The Catholic World. 


The 
P 
The Herald of Health.—The Universaiist 
Englander. 


F | 
4 
| 
| 
Auerbach, Berthold, On the ‘Henry Holt & Co. $2 00 
Beecher, H. W., “A Summer Parish.”’...........J. B. Ford & Co. 
* Bible Encyclopedia,” Parts 43 to 50..John E. Potter & Co. Each = 
50 
75 
1 
200 
80 
2 
50 
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00 
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| + Set in the middle of the Apology is a translation of | a 
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—**Several of the sculptures un- 
earthed on the Esquiline Hill during the 
last days of 1874,’ writes a correspondent 
of the Academy, “‘have recently been 
placed in the Capitoline Museum, where 
they add much to the wealth and attrac- 
tiveness of the art-collections. In the 
gallery on the ground-floor we see the 
Bacchus, a half-length statue (heroic 
size), one arm wanting, the other (the 
right) raised, with hand resting on the 
ivy-wreathed head. The figure is refined 
in form and graceful in pose, but the 
head is inferior, perhaps the work of an- 
other artist. In the largest hall on the 
upper story we now see, removed from 
another place in this museum, the life- 
size nude statue of a nymph in Parian 
marble, found on December 23d last, and 
finally installed in an arched recess 
where formerly stood a colossal bro::ze 
Hercules, rescued from the ruins of a 
temple dedicated to him, near the church 
of St. Maria in Cosmedin, which antique 
structure was swept away, for the sake 
of the building materials, by the vandal- 
ism of Pope Sixtus IV., who wanted 
stone and marble for cannon-bals. I 
have mentioned, what is now generally 
agreed to by critics and artists in Rome, 
that this lovely statue from the Bsqull- 
ine treasure-trove, is a nymph, or naiad, 
not (as first erroneously reported) a 
Venus, having indeed no attribute or 
characteristic of the Greek Aphrodite; 
though Greek, I believe, all are agreed 
in considering this precious work of art 
to be. The otherwise nude figure has 
sandals on the feet (which an undraped 
Venus certainly would not wear), and 
the vase placed beside the right leg, on 
which lies a mass of drapery, also a base- 
ment supporting that vessel, are adorned 
with swall reliefs, a serpent-like fish, and 
flowers with leaves—none of these ob- 
jects being among the known symbo!s 
of the Cyprian goddess. In the same re- 
cess with the marble nymph we see 
two busts, one on each side—Hadrian 
(not one of the finest among portraits 
of him), and Manlia Scantilla, wife of 
Didius Julianus—if the other head here 
before us, of a beautiful and inter- 
esting woman, almost in the prime of 
life, with elaborately curled hair, is 
rightly attributed to her. Next to these 
stand, well placed for effect, two finely 
characterized and dignified female fig- 
ures, fully draped, one unfortunately 
wanting both arms; the other, with the 
left arm and hand, but the right totally 
cut off from the otherwise complete 
figure. One wears the long tunica tala- 
ris and the palla over it; the other, a 
similar long flowing robe and the short 
tunica, with a girdle round the waist. 


The head of this latter statue has a. 


grand and almost severe character, 
which would be suitable for the Tragic 
Muse; and the details of part of a lion’s 
hide over the drapery that falls from 
the right shoulder confirm the supposi- 
tion that it is a Melpomene who here 
stands before us, with her attributes 
from the Heraklean fable. The other 
statue, the pose of which is somewhat 
dramatic—so far as in its mutilated state 
this can be presumed—has a countenance 
_of more mild and lovely type, and may, 
perhaps, be the companion Muse, Erato 
or Terpsichore. Neither of them, how- 
ever, has any ornamentation or dressing 
of hair, proper to these Muses in known 
examples of art. Beside them are placed 
two half-length Tritons, both alike arm- 
less, except the remnant of one arm left 
to one figure. They are grandly charac- 
terized and wild-looking, with a certain 
enthusiastic and unearthly expression in 
the strongly-marked features, the long 
hair falling in heavy curls down the 
‘shoulders; each has the marine, half- 
fishy nature indicated by the curious 
‘details of scales on the broad chest, and 
also, though in slighter relief, on the 
‘cheeks and foreheads.” 


—The Germanic Museum at Nu- 
remberg has been lately receiving im- 
portant accessions. The last is the re- 
moval to it of the town collection of 
mediwval works of art containing valua- 
ble examples of the old goldsmith work, 
and especially a beautifal goblet, sup- 
@esed to be by Paul Flynt, an almost 


remberg workers in metal, carved by 
Veit Stoss and Peter Flotner. 

—The statue of Mirabeau which 
was ordered by Napoleon III. for the 
town of Aix is to be placed by the pres- 
ent Government in sa Hotel de Ville of 
that city. 


—The collection formed by Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, illustrative of the life and 
times of Samuel Johnson, was sold re- 
cently in London. It contained over 
forty letters by Johnson, which brought 
from £5 to £7. The most bitter of all, 
that to Mr. James Macpherson, begin- 
ning, ‘‘Mr. James Macpherson, I re- 
ceived your foolish and impudent note; 
whatever insult is offered me, I will do 


for myself the law shall do for me; I will 
not desist from detecting what I think a 
cheat from any fear of the menaces of a 
ruffian,” brought £30; the original man- 
uscript of the dictionary with bis own 
corrections, £57; a short scheme for coim- 
piling a new dictionary, entirely in his 
own hand, £57; a “‘ Pious Prayer,” writ- 
ten in the year he died, 8 guineas; “* Con- 
sideration of Corn,” an essay, £22; the 
celebrated printed letter to Lord Ches- 
terfield, 13 guineas; the note-book in 
which Boswell daily chronicled John- 
son's sayipgs and doings, 447. Among 
the autographs were those of Kitty Clive. 
A letter of hers to Garrick sold for 30 
guineas. 

—Mr. Page, who, ever since his re- 
turn from Europe last autumn, has been 
engaged on a bust of his Shakespeare, 
has now completed the model, which has 
been cast. The bust is the size of life, 
and the measurements of the head, the 
forehead, the cheek-bones, and the jaw, 
are precisely those of the German mask, 
and these also coincide with the Strat- 
ford bust, the Drouthout print, and the 
Chandos portrait. Mr. Page, we under- 
stand, is preparing a paper wherein he 
will set forth the history of this work, 
and his reasons, as an artist, for his faith 
in the genuineness of the mask as a like- 
ness of Shakespeare. He has been en- 
gaged on the work so long, has studied it 
from every point so profoundly, and is 
so absolutely certain of the truth of his 
conclusions, that, even by persons skep- 
tical as to the facts, it will be recognized 
that he has made a very important 
contribution to the history and theory 
of Shakespeare. For ourselves, we think 
him more competent, perhaps, than any 
artist living to judge on points of abso- 
lute anatomica)] and physical structure, 
since he has had an exceedingly wide 
range of study and experience on these 
points, both as a portrait painter for 
fifty years, and a very profound student 
of the best works of all the other artists. 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


—The Salon of 1875 is noticeable 
for the unusual number of religious and 
mystical pictures, and by a writer in the 
Academy it is used to point out the 
curious effect of Government influence 
and opinions upon the studios. The ten- 
dency of art under the Empire was to- 
wards the production of the nude, even 
without the excuse of beauty or former 
splendor of tone. Since May 24 l’ordre 
moral has governed France, M. Bou- 
guereau exhibits at the Salon a Flora 
and Zephyr and a Virgin, Jesus and St. 
John, and ‘“‘right-thinking people are 
greatly pleased with the Virgin because 
she is pretty and has bright, clean feet.” 
Cabanel exhibits at the same time a 
Venus and an episode from the Book of 
Kings, but the Venus is not beautiful 
nor is there any evidence of moral truth 
in the Biblical episode. 


my best to repel, and what I cannot do| 


ing Agents, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Their business has grown to be some- 
thing enormous. Every paper in the 
country is on file at their office, and 
it is no uncommon thing for them to 
receive a mail of fifteen or twenty 
bushels of newspapers. — Norwalk 
(Conn.) Gazette, 


Cheap Tours and Excursions 


Mages, Cook, Son & Jenkins, the celebrated 
English Tourist and Excursion agents, have 
extended their system of chea ) ‘Tours, which 
has so long been celebrated in Europe, to this 
count hey show a list of nearly two thou- 
sand cheap Excursions to all the watering 
laces of River, Ni 
oun- 


tain iatestond iver, Lake Superior, Geor- 
an Bay, Straits of Macinac, New Brunswick, 
ova Scotia, Lake George, &c., all below ordi- 
nary rates. These tickets are arranged to 
commence and end at New York, Philadel- 
phia, rma oo Albany, Buffalo, Detroit Chi- 
ong’ oC a, St. Louis, Kansas City, Louis- 
Pittsburg, Washington, 
Baltimore, and many other 


points, sent by mai 
receipt of ten cents, by addressing The ief 
ce, Cook, SON 
Broadway, New York. 
“Saratoga Springs. 
“Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in 


Church and State, for health or recreation. It 
unsurp in location and completeness 
of its appointments.” 


Music TBACHERS and students unac- 
ainted with the merits of Clarke’s New 
ethod for the = well to 
examine the work, which has 
the endorsements and been | 
sands of our most successful jonaheak Sent 
ew! for — Lee & Walker, publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’S FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
poisons and the new Druggists 

li it. Send address for full particulars to 
W. F. KIDDER & CO., —chapamas st., New York. 


He did not like to tell her 

Her teeth were foul, her breath was bad, 
And so, he simply seut her 

Some fragrant Sozodont he had. 
She took the pint and used it, 

And now she’s sweet and he is glad. 


PEOPLE are fast finding out that there 
is more than one good scale in the world. 
Send for Free Price List. The Jones Scale 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y 


Tue most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ROBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 'N. Y.— 


Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts Instruction therough. School 
dress C. C. 


a specialty. 
yous begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, 
ETSELL, Pringpal and Proprietor. 


for Ladies and Gentlemen. #194 per year for 
board with common To for col- 
e, for forl courses 


o hs Christian but 


stud pogine 
not os. E. King, D. Fort Edward, N. We 


ROOKS’ SEMINARY for La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber 14th. Parents invited to investionia the 
merits of this school. A 
EDWARD WHITE. 


IGHLAN] D ACADEMY, 


and Scientific 
- METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


TIS BISB 4 E, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
Solicits an inspection by parents of his SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


PIANOS, &c. 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before roe | buy, send for information, circulars 
and price-list fuarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
Se approval, and satisfoction assured by our 


pike Address CHAMBERS 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


The immense circulation of the Christian 
Union has been built up by active canvassers. 
No other publication compares with it for 
quick and profitable returns. The popu- 
larity of the paper, the friendly support of 
thousands of old subscribers, the artistic pre- 
miums for immediate delivery, light outfit and 
complete “instructions” to beginners, assure 
repeated success to agents, and offer active, 
intelligent persons unusual chances to make 
money. All who want a safe, independent 
business write at once for terms, to J. B. 
FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 


Louis, Cincingati, or San Francisco. 


306 4th Avenue, New 

ST ECK. PIANOS received the only 
OLD MEDAL 
NNA EXPO 

East 14th St., 


EMPIRE 
PIANOS. 
SUPERB TONE. ‘atti ELEGANT CASES. 


Send for catalogue. Favorable terms to agents. 
WM. A. POND & co., 547 Broadway, N. ¥. 


iow York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. | 


1 sta ill 


CHAS. 
way. opposite New York. 


Te EDWARD Oollegiate Institute | cars. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 
Tried found int 


| Not ae ordinary Seng Book 
est Words 


BEST 


Boox 


IN 


The Field 


im ive. 
Simple and Powertul. 


‘GOSPEL SONGS” 


‘ontains the Sovugs sung by 
ra D. Sankey in the — 
irevivals in England and t- 
land. 
for 
ew 


Chosen over all 
the State M tents, w 
York, lowa, Illin W iscon- 
sin, and others. 


Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample copy sent on 
ireceipt of 3U ccnts. 


GOSPEL 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


50 N GS. CINCINNATI, 0. 
MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR 


THE SEASIDE, THE MOUNTAINS, 
For Hours of Leisure at Home or Abroad. 


The following collections contain the best and 
most of all published or In- 
rifles, ,and furnish unfailing ly to 
all ieee of Music. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Vocal. 
Gems of Scottish Song. ” 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Wreath of Gems. = 
Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duets. 
Operatic Pearls. Vocal. 
Silver Chord. 
Piano at Home. Four hand pieces. 
Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 
Organ at Home. Reed Organ Pieces. 
Home Circle. Vols. 1 and 2. Instrumental. 
Pianoforte Gems. 
Pianists’ Album. 

Large Handsome Books, which are for sale by 
all prominent dealers. 

Price of each bouk: Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Full Gilt, #4.00. 

Sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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Are You Coing to New York ? 


If so, and you wish to sop where you can fear at 


ame, e 
HYGIENIC AND TEMP HOTEL, 
Neos. 13 and 15 La te. 
noted for its parlors, the cheerful, 
uome-like feeling which prevails. Connected with 
it are Turkish ths. 
WwooD HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


The MANSION FARM-HOUSE its situated on a 
large, beautiful farm, about sevent y ride 
from Kew York, near tat ust 
Valley Long Island, e by boat = oe 


ible 
House elegantly furnished. The bes 
board. rms low. Over thirty-five years 
lished. for Circular. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


_IS NOW OPEN. 
ADDRESS 
EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. ¥. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 
We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R.on six years’ time, 
at $5 to $8 per acre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CA LKINS, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 


NOTICE. 


The sale of the * Cherokee Strip Lands” in Kan- 
sas, advertised to be sold under sealed bids by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Act of Congress, 
May 11, 1872, has, by direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, been suspended for the present on 
account of the financial depression in that section 
resulting from the ravages of the grasshoppers. 
Further notice will be given of the date when 
proposals for the lands will] again be received. 


8. 8. BURDETT 
: Commissioner G. L. 0. 
W ASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1875. 


NOTICE. 


The sale of the “ Kansas Indian Trust and Dim- 
inished Reserve Lands” in Kansas, advertised to 
be sold under the provisions of an Act of Con- 
gress, approved June 23, 1874, has been suspended 
by direction of the Secretary of the Interior on 
account of the financial depression in that country 
occasioned by the ravages of the grasshoppers 
until further orders. 

Due notice will be given of the date when tl:e 
lands in question will be made subject to the orig- 


8. 58. BURDETT 


inal order of disposal. 
Commissioner C. L. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vox. No. 1. 


NEW YORK, JULY 7, 1875. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the twme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street: 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


The Christian Union is precluded by its pecu- 
liar relation to Mr. Beecher from discussing the 
uppermost topic of the day. All that he has to 
say to the public has been uttered in the familiar 
Friday evening addresses to his own people, of 
which one Was given in our last number, and the 
other will be found in full on page 6 of this paper. 
At two or three critical peridds during the past 
year it has seemed right that the other editors 
of the paper should in their own name make 
some comment on the case. The present oc- 
easion does not seem to justify them in doing 
so again. Any new avowal of their absolute 
faith in Mr. Beecher is not necessary; for 
@ judicial review of the whole subject this 
is not the place; and the words of love and 
loyalty that they would gladly speak in behalf 
not of themselves only, but of all bis friends, may 
scarcely be spoken with propriety in the editorial 
pages of his own paper. His own paper, as ed- 
itor-in-chief, it will still remain as heretofore, giv- 
ing whatever he may be able to furnish of original 
contributions, reporting his weekly ‘‘ Talks,” sub- 
ject in every department to his control, and 
bearing throughout the impress of his ideas. 


NEW PHASES OF QUAKERISM. 


EW sects can boast a more interesting or 

honorable history than that of the Quakers. 
The Society had its origin in a protest against the 
formalism and corruption of the English Church. 
Its founders revived and emphasized truths of 
the highest importance and value to the human 
race—truths which are of the very essence of 
Christianity, but which had been for a long time 
buried under a mountain of worldliness and priest- 
ly assumption. If there was in these men a strong 
flavor of fanaticism, their spirituality was yet of 
the loveliest type, and they and their descendants 
have done much for the moral regeneration and 
spiritual development of the human race. Modern 
Christianity is sweeter and purer for their influ- 
ence than it could have been without it. Though 
one of the smallest of sects, the Society of Friends 
has done much to bring men out of bondage to 
the letter into the freedom of the spirit, and to 
develop some of the finest traits of human na- 
ture. The names of noble men and saintly wo- 
men illustrate and brighten its annals. 

And yet it is plain to see that Quakerism, in 
spite of its early spirituality and of its many other 
good qualities, embodied certain features which 
have greatly hindered its growth and impaired its 
influence. Its protest against a ‘‘ hireling minis- 
try,” though right in spirit and intention, and of 
great value in the circumstances that suggested 
it, has been carried to an extreme, and urged 
upon grounds so narrow that the Society itself 
has been dwarfed thereby in its religious activities. 
Its doctrine of ‘‘immediate inspiration,” as need- 
ful to the preacher, has been so inculeated as 
to foster superstition. Conscientious men and 
women, qualified by education, character and 
experience to utter words of wisdom and power 
in the meetings of the Society, have often been 
restrained by the fear on their own part that they 
were not duly inspired ; while ignorant persons, 
‘incapable of any correct estimate of the meaning 
and value of their emotions and mental experi- 


-- 


ences, have been only too ready to conclude that 
they were called upon to become preachers. Thus 
it has often happened that while Wisdom has been 
silent, Folly has been open-monthed. 

It is no answer to this to say, what we readily 
admit to be true, that the Society has had among 
its ministers many men and women eminent alike 
for intelligence and piety, and well qualified for 
the work of religious instruction. We have our- 
selves been edified and uplifted by the preaching 
of some of these; but we hold that the Quaker 
ministry, On the whole, presents no higher evi- 
dence of ‘‘immediate inspiration” than that of 
other sects. A friend of ours once attended a 
Quaker meeting, in the hope of hearing a certain 
eminent preacher, but the time was all occupied 
by persons whose qualifications to speak were of 
a very questionable sort, and whose utterances 
seemed little better than a caricature of gospel 
truth. Our friend was a guest in a Quaker house- 
hold, and on returning from meeting he begged 
his hostess to explain why dt was that if the Lord 
‘* inspired” those unintelligent preachers, he did 
not ‘‘give them something to say!” The justice 
and the pertinency of the interrogatory, under 
the circumstances which suggested it, were seen 
and frankly acknowledged. 

All Christians hold that the preacher of the 
Gospel needs the inspiring influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit, and that without these he is but 
** sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” But what 
reason is there for the supposition that these in- 
fluences are vouchsafed alone to those who enter 
the place of worship without preparation to 
speak? May not the spirit of God visit a preach- 
er in his study, and assist him in the preparation 
of asermon? And if the object of preaching is to 
enlighten the minds and move the hearts of men, 
is not some preparation for the service needed ? 
Does God intend, by visiting the heart of the 
preacher with heavenly influences, to supersede 
the necessity for intellectual and moral culture, 
and for the exercise of the reflective faculties? Is 
it not quite possible, that a man, under the inspi- 
ration of a Divine call, and moved by a strong 
sense of duty, may devote himself to the work of 
the Christian ministry, giving thereto his whole 
time and energies? And ought such a man to be 
called a ‘‘ hireling” because he consents to receive 
asalary for his temporal support? What did 
Jesus mean when, in sending forth his apostles, 
he told them not to make provision for their own 
support, but declared that ‘‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire”? And what did Paul mean when he 
said that ‘‘they that preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel ” ? 

We do not intend to argue these questions at 
present, but simply to express our conviction 
that the influence of Quakerism, though in some 
respects surpassingly lovely, has yet been limited 
by certain extreme views upon these and other 
questions—views which, at length, are being prac- 
tically discarded within the Society itself. In 
past times, not a few birthright members, feeling 
the pressure of this narrowness and despairing of 
a change for the better, have either left the So- 
ciety and united with other denominations, or 
retained only a nominal connection with it. 
Christian activity of the Society has been re- 
pressed, in a very large degree, by a distrust of 
the ordinary operations of the reason and the 
judgment, and a superstitious waiting for some 
marked and special manifestation of the Divine 
Will. The result is a formality and spiritual bar- 
renness of a very peculiar type, discernible by all 
who note the movements of the Society. Once, 
Sunday-schools, missionary societies, prayer- 
meetings, revivals and other similar forms of 
Christian activity, were generally regarded by 
Quakers asa part of the enginery of that priest- 
craft which was aiming to enslave the world! 
Now, however, Quaker Sunday-schools are found 
on every hand, and regarded with great favor in 
the Society. Within the last few years, moreover, 
we have heard occasionally, both in this country 
and in England, of revivals and prayer-meetings 
among Friends. It is not a great while since there 
were such meetings among Friends in Brooklyn, 
in Richmond, Ind., and other places at the West. 
One feature of the recent Yearly Meeting in Lon- 


don, and, indeed, of several, but not many, pre- 


ceding ones, was the daily holding of a morning 
gathering for prayer by the younger members. 
These occasions, says a London paper, were much 
blessed, and not only very edifying to those pres- 
ent, but appear to have exercised a perceptibly 
hallowing influence upon the other meetings. 
On the whole, this ‘‘ Yearly Meeting” appears to 


have been specially influenced by the ‘‘1evival” | 


The- 


spirit now moving amongst many of the churches : 
and this influence gave a very solemn and frater- 
nal character to the successive sittings. After the 
conclusion of the Yearly Meeting a considerable 
number of Friends proceeded to Brighton, in 
order to attend the series of religious conferences 
conducted by Mr. Pearsall Smith and other active 
evangelists. 

We record these facts with pleasure, not by any 
means as showing a decadence of genuine Quaker- 
ism, but rather as a pledge of its future growth 
and of an augmentation of its power. They do 
not touch any of those vital truths or peculiari- 
ties from which the life of the system has been 
drawn, but only indicate that it is about to be re- 
lieved of errors that have seriously limited ‘ts | 
influence. 


A NEGLECTED OFFICE. 


A. COMMISSION lately appointed by the 
State Assembly, to investigate the general 
subject of the cause and prevention of crime in 
New York city, have thus far received complaints 
principally against detective officers and persons 
of high rank in the Police Department. State- 
ments of restaurateurs, proprietors of public 
gardens, keepers of disorderly and disreputable 
houses, and other persons who specially desire 
either the protection or connivance of the police, 
seem to justify the low estimate which the public 
place upon the integrity of the police force as a 
whole. The details given the Committee by an 
ex-detective, as to the consideration shown to 
dangerous offenders by at least one police captain, 
and a famous police superintendent now de- 
ceased, explains with apparent clearness the rea- 
son of the non-enforcement of the statutes against 
gambling and prostitution—statutes whose open 
and continuous violation has long been to good 
citizens the cause of as much wonder as discour- 

agement. 
Such reports and impressions are not confined 
to the New York police force alone, nor to that of 
other large cities. We shall rejoice to see the 
impeached officials clear themselves of every sus- 
picion of blame; we do not doubt that the con- 
stabulary of the country at large contains many 


honest men, and we imagine that policemen are 


no less likely than other mortals to be slandered. 
We fully agree with our neighbors, however, in 
the belief that a large proportion of the crime 
committed and unpunished is due to the incapac- 
ity and criminal connivance of which the police, 
as a body, are guilty. 

In the rural districts the characteristic offenses 
of the guardians of the peace differ in detail from 
those of their city brethren, but are equally out 
of keeping with the ideas of the respectable por- 
tion of the community. In many country towns 
a single glance at the constable will afford sufli- 
cient justification of our paragraph. In others, a 
little amateur detective work may be necessary 
to see that which it would be hard for us to par- 
ticularize, but which may be truthfully called a 
general debasing of the unfortunate. Almost 
every village has an isolated class, of 
unfortunates and criminals, among whom the 
constable reigns supreme. Occasionally a priest, 
missionary, or philanthropist finds his way among 
them, but as a rule the constable is lawgiver and 
general manager. It is to such constables that 
‘* divorce lawyers” send their circulars and agents, 
and through them these lawyers obtain a great 
deal of their abominable business. It is among 
the unfortunate class referred to that forced sales 
are oftenest made under legal order, and where 
constables often threaten sales and act as attor- 
ney’s agents without any legal authority what- 
ever. Such proceedings, even when legally sanc- 
tioned, are among the most successful methods of 
turning an unfortunate into a thief or desperado, 
and should be entrusted only to the management 
of scrupulously just and careful officers. Where 
such officers are not to be found in the service, 
the victim must often suffer greater injustice than 
he has himself occasioned, and he, in turn, avenges 
himself upon the society in his neighborhood. 

Incapable and perjured officials, injured unfor- 
tunates and blackmailed criminals are not alone 
responsible for the discouraging state of affairs to 
which. we have reluctantly alluded. The blame 
belongs largely to that class of voters who con- 
sider themselves too good to fill such offices, and 
who permit men of low moral and intellectual 
grade to fill positions of such peculiar responsibil- 
ity. A policeman, a sheriff, or a constable can 
find active employment for as much humanity, wis- 
dom and Christian grace as a deacon or minister 
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can. We are inclined to think he needs even 
more, for while the minister and deacon confine 
their labors largely to respectable society, the 
gentlemen with whom we compare them have 
only the dangerous classes to deal with. But 
how many nominating conventions or appointing 
powers ever examined the evidences of a candi- 
date for a constableship or a policeman’s shield ? 
On the contrary, many religious people are firmly 
possessed of the idea that “It takes a thief to 
catch a thief,” and that it is well to ‘Fight the 
devil with fire.” Political managers respectfully 
and with great delight act according to these 
ideas of their betters, and select their men by the 
standard of political usefulness, acquaintanceship 
with criminals, personal brutality, and (apparent) 
unfitness for any other respectable occupation. 
That such men grasp power to which they are not 
entitled, usurp magisterial functions, encourage 
crime by quasi-protection, make certain methods 
ef crime easier in operation by removing re- 
straints, and make new criminals by their unwar- 
ranted actions, is not to be wondered at. 

We can anticipate all the explanations which 
may be made as to the difficulty of finding good 
men to serve in such positions ; we can probably 
make some serious additions to such lists of ob- 
stacles; but the fact remains that until a radical 


change is made in the standard of fitness for such 


offices, criminals will prosper, and will suffer prin- 
cipally for the personal interest of those who 
should compel reformation or bring to punishment. 
The proper men of whom to make constables and 
policemen are those who exhibit a combination of 
principle, courage and common sense. Of the 
two last named qualities we do not doubt the 
men of whom we complain have a fair share, but 
their lack of principle, as evinced by their habits 


of blackmailing and of compounding felonies, is a 


prominent cause of the security of criminals and 
the consequent increase of crime. Their places, 
if vacant, would not be hard to fill. Their equals 
in ability and superiors in character may be found 
in every class above that of the common day- 
laborer, but they are not of the class who seek 
office for themselves. It is the moral and pruden- 
tial duty of society to seek them out, to place 
them in office, to accord them the honor and re- 
spect which their position demands, and to sus- 
tain them in their proceedings with offenders 
against law and order. When criminals are made 
to understand that it is the public intention that 
they shall either reform or be deprived of liberty, 
we may hope for a diminution in the quantity of 
crime committed, but society’s assertions and 


resolutions will only be laughed at by the dan- 


gerous classes while they are under the espionage 
of men who are not always even a single remove 
from sympathizing partners. 


THE GRADUATING OLASS. 


LASS day, with its songs and orations and 
farewells, is over, the valedictory has been 
pronounced, the clase, iu successive detachments, 
has marched up the broad aisle, formed in an ir- 
regular semi-circle before the venerable president, 
listened to his doubtless appropriate but wholly 
unintelligible remarks in Latin, received its di- 
plomas; and now, although fortune may have 
provided a future of elegant leisure for a few 
lucky or unlucky ones, work of one kind or an- 
other is the destiny of by far the greater number. 
Almost every one of them will be more or less 
surprised and disappointed at the ways of the 
world. 
i Probably between this time and Christmas a 
good many young Bachelors of Arts will have been 
offered ten dollars a week or so, more or less, for 
their services in various capacities, and that, too, 
with the full knowledge, on the part of the em- 
‘ployer, of the applicant’s academic antecedents. 
Others will have offered their services for nothing, 
and others again will have stepped at once into 
vacant and possibly waiting situations, where, on 
reasonable pay, they will begin the daily routine 
that, with occasional variations, is to last through 
life. We notice in the class statistics this year 
that avery large proportion intend entering the 
_ professions. Especially is this true of the older 
colleges, as Yale, Harvard and Princeton. The 
graduate course which is usually undertaken by 
candidates for the pulpit, the bar, and the pro- 
_fessions generally, serves most conveniently as an 
‘inclined plane up which the student goes by sys- 
‘tematic stages, until he is pronounced ready for 
practice. The end comes, however, sooner or 
_Aater, and the surprises are ready all the same. 
. Among these there is, perhaps, nothing which 


| more forcibly impresses the newly made Alumnus 
than the cheapness at which a college education 


| is, in a certain sense, held in the general market. 


By far the greater number of employers acknowl- 
edge no reason why they should pay more for 
work done by a young man who has, or is sup- 
posed to have, more or less Greek and Latin in 
his head than for the same work done by a pub- 
lic school boy. And he is perfectly right. Never- 
theless you shall presently find him sending his 
own boys to college, and the inference is a fair 
one that he thinks there is some good to be had 
of it. All through life, too, the average collegian 
will see himself left behind in the race for this 
world’s prizes, by men who may be said never to 
have seen the inside of a college. Perhaps he 
ought not to be expected at the first to regard 
these instances with absolute equanimity, but un- 
less his mental composition is very unfortunate, 
he will learn far sooner to look philosophically 
upon such episodes than he would have done if 
his mind had never been directed toward those 
finer qualities of thought which go to make up 
our higher education. In a certain sense the 
grand aim of a general university course is to 
teach a young man how little he knows. If he 
realizes this when, with his diploma in his trunk, 
he turns his back for the last time on the familiar 
dormitories and chapel, so much the better for 
him ! 

What shall be done with our educated classes ? 
is a question not a particle less important than 
the more common one, What shall be done 
with our criminal classes? ‘The professions are 
overstocked ; and there are those who say that 
for ordinary work they would sooner employ a 
common-school boy than acollegian. We would 
say to one and all who may find themselves de- 
pendent on personal efforts for a support, Don’t 
refuse to do anything that offers so long as itis 
honest—we had written ‘‘ honorable,” but that 
implies a fastidiousness which no one who is out 
of work should entertain. 

We know a Yale graduate who was engaged a 
few years ago to shovel grain in anelevator. He 
probably did it well, for he is now a junior part- 
ner in the house which employed him. Other 
graduates we know who were at the first more 
fastidious. Some of them have done well, as the 
world goes, others ill. Of one thing we may be 
reasonably certain—should Providence give us a 
chance to do something useful we shall never be 
the worse off for doing it. If misfortune follows 
it is for some other reason, and of those who suc- 
ceed in life the greater number by far work up- 
ward from a modest beginning. It is the staying 
power that tells in the long run. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The voluntary principle of church support 
finds a powerful vindication in the history of the Free 
Church of Scotland, which seceded from the National 
Church thirty years ago. The secession was not 
founded in any objection to the alliance of the Church 
with the State, but in opposition to what was called 
“lay patronage,’ an arrangement by which a lay 
patron had the power to force upon a church a minis- 
ter it did not want. The new church was forced to 
throw itself for support upon the voluntary principle, 
counting this necessity a calamity. An experience of 
thirty years has worked a complete change. The Free 
Church now believes in the voluntary principle as 
superior to every other, having learned this lesson 
from its own success. Dr. Schaff says: ‘Its sustenta- 
tion fund, which secures to the minister of the poorest 
charge in the Highlands a competent income, as well 
as to the minister of the richest church in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, has been a marvelous success, to which 
there is no parallel in church history. Last year it 
yielded more than in any previous year. In nothing 
else did the genius of Dr. Chalmers achieve a greater 
triumph than in suggesting this scheme for the equal 
support of ministers by the combined action of the 
whole Church. With the exception of a few richly 
endowed charges, the Free Church ministers are as 
well and better supported than those of the Establish- 
ment. We might learn a good lesson in this important 
matter. Moreover, the Free Church has three flourish- 
ing colleges and theological schools (Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen), with distinguished professors and 
growing endowments, and a history of which it may 
justly be proud... It is hereafter fully committed to 
the principle of self-support and self-government, 
which are inseparably connected.” 


—The Moderator of the last Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, in a tone which seemed to some people 
like bravado, declared that ‘no man in all this broad 
Church would dare to touch”’ the Confession of Faith; 
“no man has any purpose in his inmost heart to 
change or alter it.’”’ This extreme reverence for the 
Confession—a sort of Protestant infallibility—does not 


seem to prevail on the other side’of the water; for 


| 


Dr. Schaff, writing from Edinburgh to the Evangelist, 
says: ‘There is some talk of bringing before the 
[Pan-Presbyterian] Council the delicate and difficult 
subject of a revision of the Westminster standards, or 
of an independent confession for the peculiar wants of 
the present age, and in opposition mainly to the ruling 
infidelity.”” For our own part we believe in the right 
of the Church in every age to revise its creed, and we 
can but smile at the terror which seizes the minds of 
some good people when such a revision is proposed, as 
if it endangered the very foundations of Christianity 
itself. The Westminster Confession was made by men; 
why, then, should it be thought only less than a crime 
to question its infallibility? 


—It would be hard to name a more valuable 
contribution to current literature than ex-President 
Woolsey’s address on ‘* The Relation of the Sentiment 
or Principle of Honor to Political Life.” The great 
merits of the address were enhanced by its timeliness, 
and although we may not receive the thanks of either 
party for the suggestion, we greatly wish ail the poli- 
ticians of the country might, for the time being, have 
been members of the Harvard Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Fraternity. How uneasy—and yet how 
incapable of reply—many a rising statesman would 
have been as the venerable lecturer remarked of just 
such men, “‘ Tbey end in worshiping Satan because he 
has the power and glory in his hands. For I takeit to 
be a worship of Satan when men have the intention of 
being very good on most occasions, but at great turns 
in life are willing to sacrifice to success their honor 
and their principles.’’ The whole address should be 
read by every man who expects ever to seek for office 
or even to attend a primary meeting. 


—The participants in the recent international 
shooting match at Dollymount deserve to be elected 
honorary members of the “ Association for the Pre- 
vention of Crime’’ and of the Peace Society. Whena 
dozen men fire nearly fifty shots cach at targets half 
a mile distant, and shoot so correctly that nine shots 
out of every ten would have done considerable damage 
had the targets been human ones, war becomes too 
monotonous a prospect to promise glory, and crimes 
which justify the offended man in defegding himself 
become unattractive when viewed as regular means of 
support. 


—If there is much additiona: delay in the ap- 
pointment of the committee to investigate the reports 
which Mr. Marsh brought back from Red Cloud’s 
reservation, the committee will have the pleasure of a- 
Western excursion without the chilling dread of work 
to be done at their journey’s end. Flour, coffee, sugar 
and tobacco are not usually classed with imperishable 
articles, while the condition, months ago, of such of 
these stores as Red Cloud complained of to Professor 
Marsh indicates that they are likely by this time to 
have gone to the place of spoiled rations. 


—For many years the business streets of New 
York have, during business hours, been as difficult of 
passage as the sacred stream of Palestine is tradition- 
ally reported to be. Packing-boxes, barrels and other 
heavy packages have not been the principal encum- 


brances of the sidewalks, but heavy drays have been — 


backed directly up to store-doors, and pedestrians 
who have not had the time and patience to wait until 
said drays were unloaded have been compelled to take 
the middle of the street. At length, however, the 
Police Board have decided that pedestrians have some 
rights which draymen are bound to respect, and it is 


“now possible for a lady to walk from any of the ferries 


to Broadway without once being compelled to step 
into the gutter or get into line with the vehicles in 
the street. 


—Mr. Watts, an English artist, has a picture in 
the Royal Academy which represents Christ seated in 
mid air; he folds between his kuees five children, one 
of whom is black, the latter alone being enough to tell 
the artist’s purpose—namely, to represent the races of 
men in their needs under the guise of infants. Christ 
is crowned with thorns, and looks upward to the heav- 
ens with an expression of great sorrow; beneath him 
the earth stretches, dark and desolate. This allegory 
of unity and humanity, contrasted with the divisions 
and persecutions of religions on earth, is dedicated to 
all the churches. The idea of this picture is almost 
identical with that of Ary Scheffer’s Christus Conso- 
lator. Oue would think the meaning plain enough for 
anybody’s comprehension; but Mr. Conway says that 
a group of young ladies, finely dressed, was standing 
before it, when one said: ** 1 wonder what five churches 
he means?” The rest at once took their cue from this 
profound critic, and made it out to their satisfaction 
that the five children mean the three English—High, 
Hard, and Broad—and the Greek and Roman Churches. 
In spite of the lack of artistic training in this country, 
we think it would be hard to match this dullness 
among the groups of finely dressed ladies that throng 
our Academy of Design. But Mr. Conway gives us an- 
other example still more amusing. Mr. Boughton has 
a picture in the Royal Academy, called *‘ The Bearers 
of the Burthen.”’ It shows a powerful fellow, with a 
brutal cur appropriately at his side, hands in pocket, 
pipe in mouth, striding along the road, while, behind 
him, three women, carrying various burthens (one 
with an infant), drag themselves wearily along. While 
Mr. Conway stood gazing with increasing admiration 
upon the subtle effects of this picture, two well-dressed 
men came up and looked upon it also, Presently one 
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said to the other, ‘‘ What a sad picture. What is a 
man to do who fivds himself in that position? Three 
women and a baby banging on to one workingman!” 
Mr. Conway looked around to see if the critic was jok- 
ing. He found the face serious. He says: ‘‘I never 
expected to find in real life that child who when shown 
&@ picture of Daniel in the lion’s den expressed sympa- 


thy with one poor little lion in the background, which |. 


seemed unlikely to get its share of the prophet, but 
here it was grown up.”’ 


Che 


5546; for July 18, 


Lesson for July 11, John i. 
John ii. 1-11. 


Judge Oulds's wish expressed at Richmond late- 
ly that the Sabbath might be better observed in the 
South (as for that matter he might have included the 
whole country) seems to be seconded by some of the 
freedmen, at least, along the Cape Fear shore in North 
Carolina, where it used to be aregular custom to spend 
part of the day in fishing. They have Sunday-schools 
there now and a change of scene is the result. A pious 
old colored mother describes the reform in graphic 
terms: “* Yes, massa, de tide now fall and de crab he 
crawl; he don’t run no more like he did for to getaway 
from de boys of Sunday.” 


In the twelve verses of the next lesson, John 
tells us who the first six of Christ’s disciples were and 
the order in which they joined him. He himself was 
one undoubtedly, though he refrains from giving his 
name, and one also of the two disciples of John the 
Baptist, mentioned in the 35th, 37th, and following 
verses. These six were not called to be apostles at this 
time, but subsequently at the sea of Tiberias, as stated 
in Matthew iv. 18. The text is intended to bring out 
the simple fact that they believed that Jesus was in- 
‘deed the promised Saviour. ‘This is the object of this 
evangelist,’’ says Dr. Barnes, ‘‘ to show how and when 
they were convinced of this. Matthew states the time 
and occasion in which they were called to be apostles. 
John, the time in which they first became acquainted 
with Jesus. There is, therefore, no contradiction in 
the evangelists.”” The essence of the lesson is Christ’s 
personal appeal, in the 43d verse, addressed to every 
soul on Follow me.” 


The more informal a teachers’ meeting is, the 
less likely is it to drag. A country superintendent un- 
derstands this, which probably accounts for the enthu- 
siastic regularity with which his teachers come to the 
weekly meetings, some of them thinking nothing of 
the four or five miles they have to travel, summer and 
winter, to attend. No one monopolizes the talking, 
but they study and explain the lesson together in 
‘common-sense fashion. 


A Pennsylvania infant-class teacher has the 
happy faculty of getting his scholars to ask him ques- 
tions as soon as their attention begins to wander from 
what he may be telling them. By a little management 
“and art of this sort he keeps the children in the best 
sort of mood-—-quite an achievement in itself—and in 
addition brings out bright little thoughts now and 
then. 


Rev. George A. Peltz tells, in the Sunday-School 
Times, of a good old lady who had the bad habit of 
falling asleep when her minister preached. He be- 
came annoyed at her persistent dozing, and finally 
suggested that. as a preventive, she take to using snuff. 
Quick as thought the venerable dame retorted: “Sure, 
mor, and you’d a great sight better be putting the 
snuff in your own sermons.” And Mr. Peltz thinks 
that she made a point which Sunday-school teachers 
as well as parsons might consider as thrust at them- 
selves. Put snuff into your way of teaching the les- 
sons, he advises—the wholesome and pleasant kind he 
means, of course. 


‘“‘Papa, has God ever had his picture took ?” 
asked a little girl, as she was looking over the pages 
of a pictorial Bible. This question of the little one, 
Rev. Mr. Trumbull, we presume it is, says, in the In- 
dependent, is answered in the lessons of the new quar- 
ter, on which our Sunday-schools enter with the 
month of July. Jesus Christ is the brightness of God’s 
glory and “the express image of his person.” As we 
look into the record of his life on earth we have all 
‘that we can have here of the likeness of God the Fa- 
ther. 


**Oh, I can’t take that infant-class again unless 
Ican be alone with it. It’s too embarrassing to try to 
manage it with three or four of the older classes, if not 
half the school, looking at you and perhaps hearing 
every word you say to the tots!”” There is more phi- 
losophy in this exclamatory objection of a young lady 
than it may be credited with. At least we don’t doubt 
that it contains one of the principal reasons why 
infant-class rooms are now to be found in almost all 
new churches separate from the main room. It is not 
only embarrassing, but often quite impossible, to do 
anything with the little ones effectively without full 
freedom to reach their attention by ways and means 
not grave enough sometimes for older scholars to wit- 
soberly. 


St. George ad St. Michael, 


A TZaie of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of ‘Alec Forbes,"’ “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GREAT MOGUL. 


NE evening, Tom Fool and a groom, his par- 
ticular friend, were taking their pastime after a 
somewhat selfish fashion by no means newly discovered 
in the castle—that of teasing the wild beasts. There 
was one in particular, a panther, which, in special dis- 
like for grimaces, had discovered a special capacity for 
being teased. Betwixt two of the bars of his cage there- 
fore, Tom was busy presenting him with one hideous 
puritanical face after another, in full expectation of a 
satisfactory outburst of feline raucor. But to their 
disappointment, the panther on this occasion seemed 
to have resolved upon a dignified resistance to temp- 
tation, and had withdrawn in sultry displeasure to the 
back of his cage, where he lay sideways, deigning to 
turn neither bis back nor his face towards the inferior 
animal, at whom to cast but one glance, he kuew, would 
be to ruin his graud oriental sulks, and fly at the 
hideous ape-visage insulting him in his prison. It was 
tiresome of the brute. Tom Fool grew more daring 
and threw little stones at him, but the panther seemed 
only to grow the more imperturbable, and to heed his 
missiles as little as his grimaces. 

Atlength, proceeding from bad to worse, as is always 
the way with fools, born or made, Tom betook himself 
to stronger measures. 

The cages of the wild beasts were in the basement of 
the kitchen tower, with a little semicircular yard of 
their own before them. They were solid stone vaults, 
with open fronts grated with huge iron bars:—our 


the direction of flimsiness. Between two of these bars, 
then, Tom, having procured a long pole, proceeded to 
poke at the beast; but he soon found that the pole 
thickened too rapidly towards the end he held, to pass 
through the bars far enough to reach him. Thereupon, 
in utter foolhardiness, backed by the groom, he undid 
the door a little way, and, his companion undertaking 
to prevent it from opening too far, pushed in the pole 
till it went right in the creature’s face. One hideous 
yell—and neither of them knew what was occuring till 
they saw the tail of the panther disappearing over the 
six-foot wall that separated the cages from the stable 
yard. Tom fled at once for the stair leading up to the 
stone-court, while the groom, whose training had given 
him a better courage, now supplemented by the horror 
of possible consequences, ran to warn the stablemenu 
and get help to recapture the avimal. 

The uproarious tumult of maddest barking which 
immediately arose from the chained dogs, entered the 
ears of all in the castle, at least of every one possessed 
of dog-sympathies, and penetrated even those of the 
rather deaf host of the White Horse in Raglan village. 
Dorothy, sitting in her room, of course, heard it, and 
hearing it, equally of course, hurried to see what was 
the matter. The marquis heard it where he sat in his 
study, but was in no such young haste as Dorothy: it 
was only after a little, when he found the noise 
increase, and certain other sounds mingle with it, that 
he rose in some anxiety and went to discover the 
cause. 

Halfway across the stone court, Dorothy met Tom 
rupning, and the moment she saw his face, knew that 
something serious had happened. 

“*Get in doors, mistress,’’ he said, almost rudely; 
“the devil is to pay down in the yard,’’ and ran on. 
“Shut your door, master cook,’’ she heard him cry as 
heran. ‘* The Great Mogul is out.’’ 

And as she ran too, she heard the door of the kitchen 
close with a great bang. 

But Dorothy was not running after the fool], or mak- 
ing for any door but that at the bottom of the library 
tower; for the first terror that crossed her mind was 
the possible fate of Dick, and the first comfort that 
followed, the thought of Marquis; so she was running 
straight for the stable-yard, where the dogs, to judge 
by the way they tore their throats with barking, 
seemed frantic with rage, 

No doubt the panther when he cleared the wall, 
hoped exultant to find himself in the savage forest, in- 
stead of which he came down on the top of a pump, 
fell on the stones, and the same instant was caught in 
a hurricane of canive hate. A little hurt and a good 
deal frightened, for he had not endured such long 
captivity without debasement, he glared around him 


the necessary spring, he crept almost like a snake 
under what covert seemed readiest, and disappeared— 
just as the groom entering by a door in one of the walls 
began to look about for him in a style wherein caution 
predominated. Seeing no trace of him, and conclud- 
ing that, as he bad expected, the clamor of the dogs 
had driven him further, he went on, crossing the yard 
to find the men, whose voices he heard on the green at 
the back of the rick-yard, when suddenly he found 
that his arm was both broken and torn. The sight of 
the blood completed the mischief, and he fell down in 


swoon. 
Meantime Dorotby bad reached the same door in the 


ancestors, whatever were their fauitsa, did not err in 


with sneaking inquiry. But the walls were lofty and. 
he saw uo gate, and feeling unequal at the moment to 


| wall of the stable-yard, and peeping in saw nothing 
but the dogs raging and rugging at their chains as if 
they would drag the earth itself after them to reach 
the enemy. She was one of those on whose wits, 
usually sedate in their motions, all sorts of excitement, 
danger amongst the rest, operate favorably. When - 
she specially noticed the fury of Marquis, the same 
moment she perceived the danger in which he, that 
was, all the dogs, would be, if the panther should attack 
them one by one on the chain: not one of them had a 
chance, With the thought, she sped across the space 
between her and Marquis, who—l really cannot say 
which concerning such a dog—was fortunately not very 
far from the door. Feeling him a little safer now that 
she stood by his side, she resumed her ocwlar search 
for the panther, or any further sign of bis proximity, 
but with one hand on the dog’s collar, ready in an 
instant to seize it with both, and unclasp it. 

Nor had she to look long, for all the dogs were strain- 
ing their chains in one ‘direction, and all their lines 
converged upon a little dark shed, where stood a cart: 
under the cart, between its lowered shafts, she canght. 
a doubtful luminousness, as if the dark while yet dark 
had begun to throb with coming light. This presently 
seemed to resolve itself, and she saw, vaguely but with 
conviction, two huge lamping cat-eyes. I will not say 
she felt no fear, but she was not terrified, for she had 
great confidence in Marquis. One moment she stood 
bethiuking herself, and one glance she threw at the 
spot where her mastiff’s chain was attached to his col- 
lar: she would fain have had him keep the latter to 
defend his neck and throat; but alas! it was as she 
knew well enough before—the one was riveted to the — 
other, and the two must gotogether. _ 

And now first, as she raised her head from the 
momentary inspection, she saw the groom lying on the 
ground within a few yards of the shed. Her first 
thought was that the panther had killed him, but ere 
n second had time to rise in her mind, she saw the 
terrible animal creeping out from under the cart, with 
his chin on the ground, like the great cat be was, and 
making for the man. 

The brute had got the better of his fall, and finding 
he was not pursued ,the barking of the dogs,to which in 
moderation he was sufficiently accustomed, had ceased 
to confuse him, he had recovered his awful self, and 
was now scenting prey. Had the man made asingle 
movement be would have been upon him like light- 
bing; but the few moments he took in creeping 
towards him, gave Dorothy all the time she needed. 
With resolute, though trembling hands, she undid 
Marguis’s collar. 

The instant he was free, the fineanimal went at the 
panther straight and fast like a bolt from a cross-bow. 
But Dorothy loved him too well to lose a moment in 
sending even a glance after him. Leaving him to his 
work, she flew to hers, which lay at the next kennel, 
that of an Irish wolf-bound, whose curling lip showed 
his long teeth to the very root and whose fury had 
redoubled at the sight of his rival shooting past him 
free for the fight. So wildly did he strain upon his 
collar, that she found it took all her strength to un- 
clasp it. Inamuch shorter time, however, than she 
fancied, O’Brien too was on the panther, and the 
soundsof cano-feline battle seemed to fill every cranny 
of her brain. 

But now she heard the welcome cries of men and 
clatter of weapons. Some, alarmed by Tom Fool, 
came rushing from the guard-rooms down the stair, 
and others, chiefly farm-servants and grooms, who 
had -heard the frightful news from two that were in 
the yard when the panther bounded over the wall, 
were approaching from the opposite side, armed with 
scythes and pitch-forks, the former Mure dangerous 
to each other than to the beast. 7 
- Dorothy, into whom, girl as she was, either Bellona 
or Diana, or both, had entered, was now thorougbly 
excited by the conflict she ruled, although she had not 
wasted a moment in watchingit. Having just undone 
the collar of the fourth dog, she was hounding him on 
with a cry, little needed, as she flew to let go the fifth, 
a small bull-terrier, mad with rage and jealousy, when . 
the crowd swept between her and her game. The 
beast was captured, and the dogs taken off him, ere the 
terrier had had a taste or Dorothy a glimpse of the 
battle. 

As the men with cart-ropes dragged the panther 
away, terribly torn by the teeth of the dogs, and Tom 
Fool was following them, with his hands in his pockets, 
looking sheepish because of the share he had had in 
letting him loose, and the share he had not had in 
securing him again, Dorothy was looking about for © 
ber friend Marquis. All at once he came bounding up 
to her, and, exultant in the sense of accomplished duty, 
leaped up against her, at once turning her into a san- 
guineous object frightful to behold; for his wounds 
were bad, although none of them were serious except 
one in his throat, This upon examinaticn she found 
so severe that to replace his collar was out of the ques- 
tion. Telling him therefore to follow her, in the con- 
fidence that she might now ask for him what she 
would, she left the yard, went up the stair, and was 
crossing the stone court, with the trusty fellow behind 
her, making a red track all the way, when out of the 
hall came the marquis, looking a little frightened. He 
,started when he saw her, and turned pale, but peroeiv- 
ing instantly from her look that, notwithstanding tho 
condition of her garments, she was unhurt, he cast a 


glance at her now rather disreputable-tooking attend. 
ant, and said— - 
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‘“‘I told you so, mistress Dorothy! Now I under- 
stand! It is that precious mastiff of yours, aud uo 
panther of mine that has been making this uproar in 
my quiet house! Nay, but he looks evil enough for 
apy devil’s work! Prithee keep him off me.” 

He drew back, for the dog, not liking the tone in 
which he addressed bis mistress, had taken a step nearer 
to him. 

“My lord,” said Dorothy, as she laid hold of the 

animal, for the first and only time in her life a little 
inclined to be angry with ber benefactor, ‘‘ you do my 
poor Marquis wrong. At the risk of his own life he 
has just saved your lordship'’s groom, Shufto, from 
being torn in pieces by the Great Mogul.” 

While she spoke, some of those of the garrison who 
had been engaged in securing the animal, came up 
into the court, and attracted the marquis’s attention 
by their approach, which, in the relaxation of discipline 
consequent on excitement, wasrathertumultuous. At 
their head was lord Charles, who had led them to the 
capture, and without whose ruling presence the enemy 
would not have been re-caged in twice the time. As 
they drew near, and saw Dorothy stand in battle- 
plight, with her dog beside her, even in their lord’s 
presence they could not resist the impulse to cheer her. 
Annoyed at their breach of manners, the marquis had 
not however committed himself to displeasure ere he 
spied a joke; 

‘*[T told you so, mistress Dorothy!” he said again. 
‘*That rival of mine has, as I feared, already made a 
party against me. Yousee how my own knaves, before 
my very face, cheer my enemy! I presume, my lord,” 
he went on, turning to the mastiff, and removing his 
hat, “‘it will be my wisdom to resign castle and title 
at once, and so forestall deposition.”’ 

Marquis replied with a growl, and amidst sub- 
dued yet merry laughter, lord Charles hastened to 
enlighten his father. 

‘* My lord,” he said, ‘‘ the dog has done nobly as ever 
dog, and deserves reward, not mockery, which it is 
plain he understands, and likes not. But it was not 
the mastiff, it was his fair mistress I and my men pre- 
sumed on saluting in your lordship's presence. No dog 
ever yet shook off collar of Cranford’s forging; nor is 
Marquis the only dog that merits your lordship’s 
acknowledgment; O’Brien and Tom Fool—the lurcher, 
I mean—seconded him bravely, and perhaps Strafford 
did best of all.” 

“Prithee, now, take me with thee,” said the mar- 
quis. ‘* Was, or was not the Great Mogul forth of his 
cage ?”’ 

**Indeed he was, my lord, and might be now in the 
fields but for cousin Vaughan there by your side.” 

The marquis turned and looked at her, but in his 
astonishment said nothing, and lord Charles went on. 

‘“*When we got into the yard, there was the Great 
Mogul with three dogs upon him, and mistress Dorothy 
uncollaring Tom Fool and hounding him at the devilish 
brute; while poor Shafto, just waking up, lay on the 
stones, about three yards off the combat. It was the 
finest thing I ever saw, my lord.” 3 

The marquis turned agaiv to Dorothy, and stared 
without speech or motion. 

**Mean you—?’ he said at length, addressing lord 
‘Charles, but still staring at Dorothy; ‘Mean you—?” 
he said again, half stammering, and still staring. 

**T mean, my lord,” answered bis son, “ that mistress 
Dorothy, with seldshown courage, and equal judgment 
as to time and order of attack, when Tom Fool had 
fied, and poor Shafto, already evil torn, had swooned 
from loss of blood, came to the rescue, stood her 
ground, and loosed dog after dog, her own first, upon 
the animal. And by heaven! i¢ ic all owing to her that 
he is alr secured and carried back to his cage, nor 
any greatflarm done save to the groom and the dogs, 
of which poor Strafford hath a hind leg crushed by the 
jaws of the beast, and must be killed. °— , 

** He shall live,’”’ cried the marquis, ‘4ns long as ne 
hath legs enough to eat and sleep with: istress Doro- 
thy,’”’ he went on, turning to her once more, ‘‘ what is 
thy request? It shall be performed even to the half of 
—of my marquisate.”’ 

** My lord,”’ returned Dorothy, “it is a small deed I 
have strewn togather such weighty thanks.” 

‘** Be honest as well as brave, mistress. Mock me no 
“modesty,” said the marquis a little roughly. 

‘Indeed, my lord, I but spoke as I deemed. The 
thing had to be done, and I did but do it. Had there 
been room to doubt, and I had yet done well, then truly 
I might have earned your lordship’s thanks.—But good 
my lord, do not therefore recall the word spoken,”’ she 
added hurriedly, ‘‘but grantmemy boon. Your lord- 
‘ship sees my poor dog can endure no collar: let him 
therefore be my chamber-fellow until his throat be 
healed, when I shall again submit him to your lord- 
ship’s mandate.” 

“What you will, cousin. He is a noble fellow, and 
‘hath a right noble mistress.” 

“Will you, then, my lord Charles, order a bucket of 
water to be drawn for me, that I may wash his wounds 
ere I take him to my chamber?’ 

Ten men at the word flew to the draw-well, but lord 
Charles ordered them all back to the guard-room except 
two whom he sent to fetcha tub. With his own hands 
he then drew three bucketfuls of water, which he 
poured into the tub, and by the side of the well, in the 
Open paved court, Dorothy washed her four-legged 
hero, and then retired with him, to do a like office for 
sherself, 

: The marquis stood for some time in the gathering 


dusk, looking on, and smiling to see how the sullen 
animal allowed his mistress to bandle even his wounds 
without a whine, not to say a growl, at the pain she 
must have caused him. 

‘*T see, I see!"’ he said at length; “I have no chance 
with a rival like that!’ and turning away he walked 
slowly into the oak parlor, threw himself down in his 
great chair, and sat there, gazing at the eyeless face of 
the keep, but thinking all the time of the courage and 
patience of bis rival, the mastiff. 

‘*‘God made us both,”’ he said at length, ‘‘ and he can- 
grant me patience as well as him;” and so sayipg he 
went to bed. 

His washing over, the dog showed himself much ex- 
hausted, and it was with hanging head he followed his 
mistress up the grand staircase and the second spiral 
one that led yet higher to her chamber. Thither pres- 
ently came lady Elizabeth, carrying a cushion and a 
deerskin for him to lie upon, and it was with much 
apparent satisfaction that the wounded and wearied 
animal, having followed his tail but one turn, dropped 
like a log on his well-earned couch. 

Thg night was hot, and Dorothy fell asleep with her 
door wide open. 

In the morning Marquis was nowhere to be found. 
Dorothy searched for him everywhere, but in vain. 

“It is because you mocked him, my lord,” said the 
governor to his father at breakfast. “I doubt not he 
said to himself, ‘If I am a dog, my lord need not have 
mocked me, for I could not help it, and I did my 
duty.’” 

‘“*T would make him an apology,” returned the mar- 
quis, ‘‘an’ I had but the opportunity. Truly it were 
evil minded knowingly to offer insult to any being 
capable of so regarding it. But, Charles, I bethink 
me: didst ever learn how our friend got into the castle? 
It was assuredly thy part to discover that secret.”’ 

**No, my lord. It hath never been found out in so 
far as I know.”’ 

“That is an unworthy answer, lord Charles. Asgov- 
ernor of the castle, you ought to have had the matter 
thoroughly searched into.”’ 

“‘T will see to it now, my lord,” said the governor, 
rising. 

**Do, my lad,”’ returned his father. 

And lord Charles did inquire; but not a ray of light 
did he succeed in letting in upon the mystery. The 
inquiry might, however, have lasted longer and been 
more successful, had not lord Herbert just then come 
home, with the welcome news of the death of Hampden, 
from a wound received in attacking prince Rupert at 
Chalgrove. He brought news also of prince Maurice’s 
brave fight at Bath, and lord Wilmot’s victory over sir 
William Waller at Devizes—which latter, lord Herbert 
confessed, yielded him some personal satisfaction, see- 
ing he owed Waller more grudges than as a Christian 
he had well known how to manage: now he was able 
to bear him a less bitter animosity. The queen too had 
reached Oxford, bringing large reinforcement to her 
husband, and prince Rupert had taken Bristol, castle 
and all. Things were looking mighty hopeful, lord 
Herbert was radiant, and lady Margaret, for the first 
time since Molly’s death, was merry. The castle was 
illuminated, and Marquis forgotten by all but Doro- 
thy. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
RICHARD HEYWOOD. 


O things looked ill for the puritans tn general, 
and Richard Heywood had his full portion in the 
distribution of the evils allotted them. Following lord 
Fairfax, he had shared his defeat by the marquis of 
Newcastle on Atherton moor, where of his score of men 
he lost five, and was, along with his mare, pretty 
severely wounded. Hence it had become absolutely 
necessary for both of them, if they were to render good 
service at any near future, that they should have rest 
and tending. Towards the middle of July, therefore, 
Richard, followed by Stopchase, and several others of 
his men who had also been wounded aud were in need 
of nursing, rode up to his father’s door. Lady was 
taken off to her own stall, and Richard was led into the 
house by his father without a word of tenderness, but 
with eyes and hands that waited and tended like those 
of a mother. 

Roger Heywood was troubled in heart at the aspect 
of affairs. There was now a strong peace-party in the 
parliament, and to him peace and ruin seemed the same 
thing. If the parliament should now listen to overtures 
of accommodation, all for which he and those with 
whom he chiefly sympathized had striven, was in the 
greatest peril, and might be, if not irrecoverably lost, 
at least lost sight of, perhaps foracentury. The thing 
that mainly comforted him in his anxiety was that his 
son had showed himself worthy, not merely in the 
matter of personal courage, which he took as a thing 
of course in a Heywood, but in his understanding of 
and spiritual relation to the questions really at issue,— 
not those only which filled the mouths of men. For 
the best men and the weightiest questions are never 
seen in the fore-front of the battle of their time, save 
by “larger other eyes than ours.”’ 

But now, from his wounds, as he thought, and the 
depression belonging to the haunting sense of defeat a 
doubt had come to life in Richard’s mind, which, be- 
cause it was born in weakness, he very pardonably 
looked upon as born of weakness, and therefore re- 
garded as itself weak and cowardly, whereas his mood 
had been but the condition that favored its develop- | 


ment. Itcame and came again, maugre all his self- 
recrimination because of it: what was all this fighting 
for? It was well indeed that nor king nor bishop 
should interfere with a man’s rights, either in matters 
of taxation or worship, but the war could set nothing 
right either betwixt him and his neighbor, or betwixt 
him and his God. 

There was in the mind of Richard, innate, but more 
rapidly developed since his breach with Dorothy, a 
strong tendency towards the supernatural—I mean by 
the word that which neither any one of the senses nor 
all of them together can reveal. He was one of those 
young men, few, yet to be found in all ages of the 
world’s history, who, in Health and good earthly hope, 
aud without any marked poetic or metaphysical ten- 
dency, yet know in their nature the need of conscious 
communion with the source of that nature—truly the 
veriest absurdity if there be no God, but as certainly 
the most absolute necessity of conscious existence if 
there be a first life from whom our life is born. 

‘* Am 1] not free now?” he said to himself, as he lay 
on his bed in his own gable of the many-nooked house; 
‘“‘am I not free to worship God as I[ please? Who will 
interfere with me? Who caupreventme? Astoform 
and ceremony, what are they, or what is the absence 
of them, to the worship in which my soul seeks to go 
forth? What the better shall I be when all this is over 
even if the best of our party carry the day? Will 
Cromwell rend for me the heavy curtain, which, ever 
as I lift up my heart, seems to come rolling down be- 
tween me and him whom I call my God? If I could 
pass within that curtain, what would Charles, or Laud, 
or Newcastle, or the mighty Cromwell himself and all 
his Ironsides be to me? Am [I not on the wrong road 
for the high peak ?”’ 

But then he thought of others—of the oppressed and 
_the superstitious, of injustice done and not endured— 
not wraptin the pearly antidote of patience, but rank- 
ling in the soul; of priests who, knowing not God, 
substituted ceremonies for prayer, and led the seeking 
heart afar from its goal—and said that his arm could 
at least fight for the truth in others, if only his heart 
could fight for the truth in himself. No; he would go 
on as he had begun; for, might it not be the part of 
him who could take the form of an angel of light when 
he would deceive, to make use of inward truths, which 
might well be the strength of his own soul, to with- 
draw him from the duties he owed to others, and cause 


the heart of devotion to paralyze the arm of battle? . 


Besides, was he not now in a low physical condition, 
and therefore the less likely to judge truly with regard 
to affairs of active outer life? His business plainly was 
to gain strength of body that the fumes of weakness 
might no longer cloud his brajp, and that, if he had to 
die for the truth, whether ift others or in himseif, 
he might die in power, like the blast of an exploding 
mine, and not like the flame of anexpiring lamp. And 
certainly, as his body grew stronger, and the impulses 
to action, so powerful in all healthy youth, returned, 
his doubts grew weaker, and he became more and 
more satisfied that he had been in the right path. 

Lady outstripped her master in the race for health, 
and after afew days had oats and barley ina profusion 
which, although far from careless, might well have 
seemed to her unlimited. Twice every day, sometimes 
oftener, Richard went to see her, and envied the 
rapidity of her recovery from the weakness which 
scanty rations, loss of blood, and the inflammation of 
her wounds had caused. Had there been any imme- 
diate call for his services, however, that would have 
brought his strength with it. Had the struggle been 
still going on upon the fields of battle instead of in the 
houses of words, he would have been well in half the 
time. But Waller and Essex were almost without an 
army between them, and were at bitter strife with 
each other, while the peace-party seemed likely to 
carry everything before them, women themselves 
presenting a petition for peace, aud some of them 
using threats to support it. 

At length, chiefly through the exertions of the pres- 
byterian preachers and the common council of the 
city of London, the peace-party was defeated, and a 
vigorous levying and pressing of troops began anew. 
So the hour had come for Richard to mount. His men 
were all in health and spirits, and their vacancies had 
been filled up. Lady was frolicsome, and Richard was 
perfectly well. ° 

The day before they were to start he took the mare 
out for a gallop across the fields. Never had he known 
her so full of life. She rushed at hedge and ditch as if 
they had been squares of royalist infantry. Her mad- 
ness woke the fervor of battle in Richard’s own veins, 
and as they swept along together, it grew until he felt 
like one of the Arabs of old, flashing to the harvest 
field of God, where the corn to be reaped was the lives 
of infidels, and the ears to be gleaned were the heads 
of the fallen. That night he scarcely slept for eager- 
ness to be gone. | 

Waking early from what little sleep be had had, he 
dressed and armed himself hurriedly, and ran to the 
stables, where already his men were bustling about get- 
ting their horses ready for departure. 

Lady had a loose box for herself, and thither straight 
her master went, wondering as he opened the door of 
it that he did not hear her usual morning welcome. 
The place was empty. He called Stopchase. 

** Where is my mare?” he said. “Surely no one bas 
been fool enough to take her to the water just as we 
are going to start.”’ 

Stopchase stood and stared without reply, then turned. 
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‘hath all gone.—When, then, wilt thou ride?” 
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looking horribly scared. Lady was nowhere to be seen 
orheard. Richard rushed hither and thither, storming. 
Not a man about the place could give him a word of 
enlightenment. All knew she was in that box the night 
‘before; none knew when she left it or where she was 
now. 

He ran to his father, but all his father could see or 
say was no more than was plain to every one: the mare 
had been carried off in the night, and tbat with a skill 
worthy of a professional horse-tbief. _ 

What now was the poor fellowtodo? If I were to 
tell the truth—namely, that he wept—so courageous 
are the very cowarés of this century that they would 
sneer at him; but I do te!l it notwithstanding, for I 
have little regard for the opinion of any man who 
sneers. Whatever he may or may not have been asa 
man, Richard felt but half a soldier without his mare, 
and, his country calling him, oppressed humanity cry- 
ing aloud for his sword and arm, bis men waiting for 
him, and Lady gone, what was he to do? 

** Never heed, Dick, my boy,” said his father.—It was 
the first time since he had put on man’s attire that he 
had called him Dick.—‘‘ Thou shalt have my Oliver. 
He is a horse of good courage, as thou knowest, and 
twice the weight of thy little mare.”’ 

“Ah, father! you do not know Lady so well as I. 
Not Cromwell’s best horse could comfort me for her. 
I must find her. Give me leave, sir; I must go and 
think. I cannot mount and ride, and leave her I know 
not where. Go I will, if it be on a broomstick, but this 
morning Iride not. Let the men put up their horses, 
Stopchase, and break their fast.”’ 

“Itis a wile of theenemy,”’ said Stopcbase. “Truly, 
it were no marvel to me were the good mare at this 
moment eating her oats in the very stall where we have 
in vain sougbt her. I will go and search for her with 
my hands.”’ 

* Verily,” said Mr. Heywood with a smile, “to fear 
the devil is not to run from him!—How much of her 
hay hath she eaten, Stopchase?’’ he added, as the man 
returned with disconsolate look, 

“About a bottle, sir,’ answered Stopchase rather in- 
definitely; but the conclusion drawn was, that she bad 
been taken very soon after the house was quiet. 

The fact was, that since the return of their soldiers, 
poor watch had been kept by the people of Redware. 
Increase of confidence had led to carelessness. Mr. 
Heywood afterwards made inguiry, and bad small 
reason to be satisfied with what he discovered. 

** The thief must have been one who knew the place,”’ 
said Faithful. 

“Why dost thou think so?” asked his master. 

“How swooped he else so quietly upon the best ani- 
mal, sir?’’ returned the man. 

*““She was in the place of honor,”’ answered Mr. Hey- 
wood. 

“Scudamore!” said Richard to himself. It might be 
no light—only a flash in his brain. But even that was 
precious in the utter darkness. 

*“ Sir,’’ he said, turning to his father, *‘ I would I had 
@ plan of Raglan stables.”’ 

_“ What wouldst thou an’ thou hadst, my son ?’’ asked 
Mr. Heywood. 

“Nay, sir, that wants thinking. But I believe my 
poor mare is at this moment iu one of those vaults they 
tell us of.” 

“Tt may be, my son. It is reported that the earl 
hath of late been generous in giving of horses. Poor 
soldiers the king will find them that fight for horses, 
or titles either. Such will never stand before them 
that fight for the truth—in the love thereof! Eh, 
Richard ?” 

“Truly, sir, I know not,’ answered his son, disconso- 
lately. ‘I hope I love the truth, and I think so doth 
Stopchase, after his kind; and yet were we of those 
that fled from Atherton moor.”’ 

*“*Thou didst not flee until thou couldst no more, my 
eon. Itasketh greater courage of some men to flee 
when the hour of fight hath come, for they would rather 
fizbt on to the death than allow, if but to their own 
souls, that they are foiled. But a man may fleein faith 
as well as fight in faith, my son, and each is good in its 
season. There is a time for all things under the sun. 
In the end, when the end cometh, we shall see how it 


‘To-morrow, an’ it please you, sir. I should fight 
but evil with the knowledge that I had left my best 
battle-friend in the hands of the Philistines, nor sent 
even a cry after her.”’ 

“What boots it, Richard? If she be within Raglan 
walls, they yield her not again. Bide thy time; and 
when thou meetest thy foe on tby friend's back, woe 
betide him!”’ 

** Amen, sir!’ said Richard. ‘ But with your leave I 
will not go to-day. I give you my promiselI will go 
to-morrow.” 

** Be it so, then.—Stopchase, let the men be ready at 
this hour on the morrow. The rest of the day is their 
own.”’ 

So saying, Roger Heywood turned away, in no small 
distress, although he concealed it, both at the loss of 
the mare and his son’s grief over it. Betaking himself 
to his study, he plunged himself straightway deep in 
the comfort of the last born and longest named of 
Milton’s teacts. 

The moment he was gone, Richard, who had now 
made up bis mind as to his first procedure, sent Stop- 
chase away, saddled Oliver, rode slowly out of the yard, 


and left the stable, but came back almost immediately, : 


and struck across the fields. After a half-bour's ride 


he stopped at a lonely cottage at the foot of a rock on 
the banks of the Usk. There he dismounted, and bav- 
ing fastened his horse to the little gate in front, entered 
a small garden full of sweet-smelling herbs mingled 
with a few flowers, and going up tothe door, knocked, 
and then lifted the latch. 


(To be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Yale College expands solidly, and, on the whole, 
handsomely. The latest architectural addition to its 
new series of buildings is the stone chapel on the 


northeast corner of the grounds, erected by the liber- | 


ality of Joseph Battell, Esq. It will be opened at the 
beginning of the fall term. The theological depurt- 
ment, with its two large halls and convenient chapel, 
is jas nearly complete as possible, its chief need being 
an increase of funds for the aid of deserving students, 
and also larger endowments for the purpose of in- 
struction. 


Commissioner Smith, of the Indian Bureau, in- 
forms the Church Journal that Bishop Hare, of the 
Episcopal Church, and all he represents, ‘‘ is doing more 
service at this time to undo the wrongs of the past, and 
to fill up the measure of the nation’s duty in the present, 
toward the red men, whom civilization would trample 
under foot, than has ever yet been done by any one 
agency.’ It is gratifying also to find that the Journal 
fearlessly reminds the Indian Bureau that political 
agencies have beretofore defrauded both government 
aud Indians, and by their selfish greed have created 
such distrust in the minds of the country that the 
present managers of the Bureau must live down this 
well-earned prejudice by years of faithful, laborious, 
and honest work. ‘ Words,’’ it says, ‘‘ will no longer 
satisfy the public, white or red.”’ 


It would seem that the work among the China- 
men on the California coast presents some quite en- 
couraging features, the past two or three years showing 
a decided increase in the number of converts to Chris- 
tianity. And what is equally worth noting is the 
gradual and favorable change of sentiment going on 
towards that race on the part of the white inhabitants. 
It is even announced as something to rejoice over that 
the Christian community there are showing a disposi- 
tion to sustain this work at its present rate themselves 
without the aid of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The nanve of the Society supported in this way 
is the ‘Congregational Association of Christian 
Chinese,’’ and its main object is to encourage morals 
and Christianity among its members. It does not 
grow fast, that could not be expected; but its growth, 
as stated, is encouraging, and that is something. 


English Baptist papers are gratified at the re- 
ception and popularity of Rev. Mr. Pattison who was 
lately called from Rochdale to New Haven. ‘We 
were sorry to lose him,”’ says the Freeman. Possess- 
ed of a vigorous mind, incorruptibly honest, broad 
and manly in his sympathies, fearless and outspoken 
in speech, and successful in the pulpit, and on the 
platform, and in the class, Mr. Pattison was one of our 
most promising ministers. We congratulate him on 
the successful inauguration of his pastorate, and as- 
sure him that our readers learn with great satisfaction 
that he has found a real and fitting home in New 
Haven.”’ What few ministers have come from English 
to American churches are all liked, we believe, and 
for the same reason, probably, that they were liked at 
home. It would be a personal misfortune for any pas- 
tor to come over here, who could just as well be spared 
from the other side as not. 


Unlike most of our Episcopalian exchanges, 
Church and State shows a disposition to welcome 
Moody and Sankey to this city and to endorse in a 
measure their method of work. It sees here a great 
multitude of people who care nothing for the church 
and nothing for religion. **‘What to them,’’ it asks, 
“is Liturgy or no Liturgy, praying extempore or 
praying by the book? What to them is Apostolic 
Succession or the theory of Presbyterianism, doing 
things this way or the other, when religion itself is the 
last thing which restrains them or concerns them? 
Neither fearing God nor regarding man, nor keeping 
sO much as one commandment of the law, what sig- 


nifies ritual or the want of it? Are they, then, to be | 


denied the Gospel? And especially if there is any- 
body who can arrest their attention, shall they be for- 
bidden to do so because there is some irregularity 
about the method?’ Now, if the Churchman would 
give these laymen, whom we expect over here in the 
fall, as much encouragement, they could be welcomed 
by an almost united front of our Christian renee, 
and that is the welcome they merit. 


The Swedish Lutherans in the West have had 
the good fortune not only to find a permanent place 
for their new college, which was opened at Keokuk. 
Iowa, in 1873, but also to meet with a generous offer of 
assistance from an unexpected quarter. While can- 
vassing for a desirable location, they happened to 
interest a citizen of Knoxvile, Ill., in their enterprise, 


| who finally promised to give them ten thousand dol- 


lars if they would come to that place. This piece of 
liberality was seconded by the town with a gift of five 
thousand dollars more and four acres of ground as a 
building site for the college, all of which have been 
gratefully accepted by its managers. The location 
seems to be a capital one, as Knoxville is the center 
of a large Swedis’: population. Respecting the gen- 
tleman mentioned above, the Hon. James Knox, it 
may be stated further that other educational institu- 
tions are also under obligations to his munificence, 
Yale and Hamilton having been benefited by him to 
the extent of ten thousand dollars each, dnd St. 
Mary’s Epicopal school at Knoxville in a like amount. 
The new college is to be known as the *“Swedish- 
American College,” and will be, with its theological 
department, under the care of the Lutheran General 
Synod. 


In last week’s paper, Mr. Schauffler gave an 
instance of the working of the single Sunday service 
plan, which was doubtless read with much interest, 
especially by bard-pushed pastors. They may have 
seen in it a gleam of relief for themselves, if their 
people could only be induced to adopt it. In several 
cases congregations have adopted the plan and would 
not now give it up for the old way for any considera- 
tion. We now find the matter brought before the 
Essex Congregational Club at Salem, Mass., by one of 
its members in a thoughtful essay which he premised 
with the statement that the club agreed with him as 
to the desirability of the change. Onesermon a day, 
in his view, was all that anybody could profitably bear 
or digest. There is a limit to the receptivity of the 
mind as regarded the hearing of sermons, and that 
limit was reached at the close of the morning service. 
More than one produced a muddle of thought, and 
especially was this noticeable in the great mass of 
miscellaneous literature, secular and religious, that 
was yearly read by every one. The result was disas- 
trous to right discipline of mind. Hearing more than 
one sermon resulted in remembering barely nothing 
of any of them. The speaker claimed also that the 
present system robs the Sabbath of its character as a 
day of rest, and furthermore, which is very much to 
the point, that if the second sermon be omitted there 
will Fe an opportunity to improve the remaining 
services, 


FOREIGN. 


With a truly Christian and patriotie Spirit, 
Mr. Neesima, the young Japanese converted and ecu- 
cated in this country, but who has now returned to 
his own land as a missionary, is making efforts to 
establish a permanent training-school in Japan, where 
his fellow-countrymen, such as accept the Christian 
faith, may have the opportunity to be trained as 
native gospel preachers. The friends of the American 
Board have undertaken to provide funds for the pur- 
pose, and the success of the project now only depends 
on the favor of Providence and the zeal of Mr. Neesima. 
His work is one which it will be interesting to watch. 


What threatened to become an unfortunate 
trouble in the Turkish mission field appears to have 
reacted in favor of the missions. The Turk in the in- 
terior was beginning to persecute again, but he has 
been checked in a measure, while the authorities at 
Constantinople are more liberal than ever. A letter 
from that city published in the Missionary Herald 
says, ‘For many years the Protestant community 
here has been trying to secure a Protestant member 
on the Board of Public Instruction. Recently, how- 
ever, without any ado, the Government has appoint- 
ed one of our brethren on the above Board, and on a 
good salary. This Board has the control of an’ pwunli- 
cations, and each nationality has one representative 
on it. The Government has also given to our civil © 
head, Hagop Effendi, a new and nice room in its chief 
building, and it also now ignores having ever forbid- 
den the printing of the Turkish Scriptures which is 
still going on.” Also this: ‘‘In our mission, particu- 
larly, within a year, there has been a great and happy 
change; and we bope for still greater and better 
changes in the future.” 


Some very lively comments and retorts are in- 
dulged in by the English secular press at the expense 
of those clergymen who are known to buy and preach 
other men’s sermons. Trade in this line has not been 
considered absolutely disreputable, though very few 
bave dared to let their participation in it be known; 
but the High Church Church Times differs from the 
daily press, and comes to the rescue of the business by 
proposing something like this: ‘‘ Let there be an order 
of preachers—men who have no other office, and whose 
business it should be to go about the country helping 
the parochial clergy intheirturns. . . . Wereally 
do not see where would be the harm or scandal if 
writers of real ability issued every Saturday a couple 
of really able and telling discourses which might be 
delivered in the next day from a thousand pulpits. 
. « « « Ifthe clergy really do the other work which 
devolves upon them, it is certain that their flocks 
would be gainers by an arrangement which would 
give them better instruction and exhortation than a 
hard-worked priest could usually find time to pre- 
pare.” In other words, the Timcs would have the 
rectors attend squarely up to their pastoral duties by 
reiieving them of the terrible strain they uow undergo 
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# writing their sermons. And yet most of these cler- 
gymen come from Oxford and the other great centers 
of scholarship and letters! 

The English Wesleyans have got to fight for 
their title “‘ Rev.” after all. There was some prospect 
that it would be conceded to them in the recent case 
that has brought up the question, but the first court 
decision is adverse. The trouble is simply whether a 
tombstone with this inscription should be allowed in a 
Church of England parish graveyard: “In loving 
memory of ANNIz AuGusTA KEET, the younger daugh- 
ter of the Rev. H. Kgeet, Wesleyan Minister, who died 
at Owston Ferry, May 11, 1874, aged seven years and 
nine months. ‘Safe sheltered from the storms of 
life.’’’ The word “ Rey.” disturbed the parish vicar 
and also his bishop, and they wouldn’t allow its ap- 
pearance. Naturally this brought the whole Wesleyan 
body to arms and also to court, where they propose to 
test their rights in the case. The chancellor of the 
diocese has sanctioned the vicar’s course on the ground 
that the title isa monopoly belonging exclusively to 
English Church clergymen, which is a pretension that 
grates too sharply against the feelings of Nonconform- 
ists to allow them to overlook it. The Wesleyans ap- 
peal, of course, and will continue to appeal clear up to 
Parliament. 


~The THeek 


(From Tuesday, June 29, to Monday, July 5.) 


Wednesday saw the close of another fiscal year, 
as recognized by the National Treasury. The ac- 
counts are so nearly balanced that, although the 
final figures cannot be stated with official accuracy as 
yet, the total income for the year is given as 289 mill- 
ions, the expenditures 275 millions, leaving a surplus 
for current expenses of 14 millions, not enough by 
some 8 millions to provide for the sinking fund pay- 
ment, which has accordingly been helped to the nevces- 
sary amount out of the Treasury, leaving 55 millions 
or thereabouts on band. Exactly bow much will not 
be known until the actual count, which employs pretty 
much all the hands for a considerable time, has been 
completed. Statistics concerning the new bank cir- 
culation show that issues for the last. six months 
barely exceeded $4,500,000, of which a little more than 
3 millions camo to New England. The only Western 
State which has gained at all is Ohio, which State re- 
ceived $63,000. Vermont, on the contrary, not a super- 
latively active State in a financial sense, gains $200,000. 
Altogether the whole country has fallen off in circu- 
lation about seven and three-quarter millions. If the 
West wants more money, why don’t she get it now 
that she has the chance? It really looks as though 
that much paraded need were an inflationist canard. 
Moreover, even the anti-Administration journals es- 
timate the expenses 15 millions lower than in 1873, and 
12 millions lower than in 1874. Not much to brag of, 
perhaps, but still a saving. 


Our riflemen fully sustained their reputation, as 


our readers probably know already, and as it was, 


supposed they would do, judging from their previous 
performances at the Dollymount range. In order to 
appreciate the nice skill which alone enables a marks- 
man to fire successfully at long range, one who is un- 
familiar with the appearance of a regulation target at 
a thousand yards should take an experimental sight 
at the half of an open window at a distance between 
half and three-quarters of a mile, or say ten or twelve 
ordinary city blocks. The blackened center of the 
target is three feet square, and it is wonderful that a 
little pellet of lead can be driven through the shifting, 
intervening air with such certainty as to strike this 
square eleven times out of fifteen, as was done by 
Major Fulton on Tuesday. There is an obvious dis- 
advantage in firing at a square target, for the corners 
of the square are much farther from its center than 
are the midway points of its sides. In future matches 
this will be remedied, the English clubs baving set the 
example of adopting a circular bull’s-eye. The result 
will be that for a while the scores will not seem so 
wonderful, but they will be based on fairer statistics. 


A report has been received from the Govern- 
ment commission appointed to inspect the partly fin- 
ished custom house at Chicago. This building has been 
reported as insecure for some time, and the commis- 
sioners unanimously condemn it, because its founda- 
tions are laid partly on quicksand and almost wholly 
ou untrustworthy substrata; because the foundations 
themselves are built of inferior stone already decom- 
posed and disintegrated; because variations in color 
and flaws in the upper courses have been bidden by 
paint and patched with cement; and because, in short, 
nearly all the work done is well-nigh worthless. They 
declare that to proceed with the building would be a 
waste of time and money. As something liketwo mill- 
ions have been expended on this sham architecture, 
there is pretty well grounded reason for general in- 
dignation. The blame should not be wholly laid at 
Mr. Mullett’s door, though he certainly ought in some 
way to have discovered that the contractors were 
cheating. However much we may dislike his taste as 
an architect, there is reason to believe that he has 
given the country some good honest masonry aud 


general constructional work. Probably the shiftless | sanction to the degradation of a highly developed 


ways and morals of Chicago builders must share the 
blame with the late supervising architect. 


A modest little plan for a circumterrestrial rail- 
way is announced in the Moniteur Universel, if we 
may credit extracts and condensations in public prints. 
One Lyncb, a builder of Mexican railways, is supposed 
to be the projector. Starting from an initial point in 
Europe, the line will pass through Russia, China, Libe- 
ria, and Kamschatka toa terminus on Bebring Strait, 
connecting by ferry or tunnel or some simple device 
witb a station on the Alaskan Peninsula. Thence 
southward via the Red River and Mississippi Vaileys 
and the Isthmus of Darien to Terra del Fuego is merely 
amatter of time and money. The plan has not yet 
been sufficiently advertised to raise the price of corner 
lots in Alaska, so that it is still a good time to buy land 
in that favored territory. We notice also a proposition 
for the establishment of a pneumatic dispatch tube 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, the material to 
be gutta-percha. Doubtless both these projects will 
be realized by the time that the English Channel is 
successfully tunneled and a general European disarm- 
ament has taken place. 


In this connection it is fitting perhaps to men- 
tion as a piece of current news the Keely motor, which, 
according to the most responsible of our public sources 
of information, has secured the practical attention of 
various hard-headed and unimaginative capitalists, 
who believe that it is destined to work a revolution as 
complete as that effected by the steam-engine. The 
priuciple on which this machine works is kept secret 
as yet, nominally to enable the owners to secure patent 
rights in the various countries where such rights can be 
procured. So much as this is given to the public: A ma- 
chine called a “‘ multiplicator”’ is fed with water and 
air, in such proportions and under such conditions 
that a vapor is generated whose expansive force is 
beyond anything heretofore known to mechanical sci- 
ence. No mention is made of any fuel, and this in the 
eyes of scientists is a suspicious fact, for upon this 
would seem to rest the utility of the discovery. We 
may add that the Scientific American does not hesi- 
tate to brand the whole thing as a humbug, and to 
credit its managers with a desire to put up the price of 
stock and sell out at an opportune moment. One who 
professes to know, however, denies that any of the 
stock is for sale, and we can only await the promised 
application of the new force to a locomotive engine 
which is to draw a train of cars from Philadelphia to 
New York. 


Tramps have become during the winter just 
passed a source of incalculable annoyance to dwellers 
in the rural districts. The general depression of the 
manufacturing interests has thrown a great many men 
out of employment, and while they have learned that 
they can live without work, they bave not as a gen- 
eral thing learned to combine dangerous crimes with 
their requests for food. That they will do so, and that 
very soon, is sufficiently evident from the compara- 
tively rare instances in which they have tried to en- 
force their demands by violence. We know ofa large 
school in New England, the principal of which, in the 
kindness of her heart, has acquired such a geputation 
among the vagrant population that upon one occasion, 
when there was really nothing left to give, the re- 
pulsed party of tramps became virtuously indignant 
and protested against such treatment, on the ground 
that they had been told that ‘‘ breakfast could always 
be had at that house.’”’ Some of the State legislatures, 
we are bappy to learn, are fully impressed with the 
gravity of this evil, and have under consideration 
measures for its suppression. It has even been sug- 
gested that a mild system of passports may be advis- 
Let it be understood, for instanve, that when a 
man finds himself out of work and thinks that he can 
better himself by going elsewhere, he may call on the 
Select-men or other local authorities and procure a 
certificate to that effect. Men without such certi- 
ficates, or whose credentials are suspected, might, if 
this plan were adopted, be detained until the author- 
ities of the town whence he came could be consulted. 
If he were actually u vagrant he might be sent fora 
short time where some useful work could be gotten 
out of him for the State or county. 


There has been of late an interesting trial in 
England growing out of a controversy concerning the 
nature of the entertainment provided for visitors at 
the Brighton Aquarium, the largest and finest estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world. The Sabbatarians 
held that it was a place of amusement, and as such 
must not be opened on Sunday. It was decided that 
the privilege of looking at marine animals—including 
fishes—was an amusement within the act, and must be 
stopped. As this construction of the law covers such 
fashionable Sunday resorts as the Zoological Gardens 
in London, there is some prospect of farther agitation. 
One of the most amusing incidents iu the trial, how- 
ever, was a blunder of the Solicitor-General while 
addressing the full bench. He mentioned the seal asa 
fish, and the papers are poking fun at the Court for 
having calmly listened to such a defamation, certainly 
of a fellow-mammal, and possibly of an undeveloped 
relation. The Pall Mall Gazette suggests an excuse 
for the Solicitor in an example cited from the Eton 
Latin Grammar, “ Piscium, ut ostrea, cetus.’’ It is, 
however, far worse for a court to give grave judicial 


animal, than it is for a mere grammarian in the same 
sentence to promote the oyster and malign the whaie. 
The affair reminds us of the railway official who 
charged for the transportation of a turtle under the 
head of “insects.”” ‘Cats,’ said he, “is dogs, and 
rabbits is dogg; but a turtle’s a hinsect;’’ and the pas- 
senger had to pay accordingly. 


What with the popular outcry against vivisec- 
tion for scientific purpceses, and the probability of 
legislation, at least in England, to suppress or regulate 
it, and the investigations into the carnivorous habits 
of plants, we are not sure but that botanical analysis 
may turn out to be cruelty to animals, and require all 
mercifully disposed people to discountenance its prac- 
tice. Here is Dr. Balfour, of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society, gravely stating that dionzea muscipula and 
their kin are capable of irritability—amounting, we 
should judge, in some cases almost to irascibility— 
contraction, secretion, digestion and absorption. The 
learned Doctor found that when he let fall a drop of 
water upon the leaves of these plants, they took no 
notice of it, but a drop of chloroform caused instant 
contraction. So, too, did the touch of a needle upon 
certain hairs which seem to serve the purpose of feel- 
ers. The leaves closed upon a bit of wood, but shortly 
released it, whereas a piece of beef was retaived and 
slowly devoured. 


By all means let us import some dogs of the 
breed owned by Messrs. Tait, Chorley & Co., floor 
cloth manufacturers, of Kirkaldy, Scotland! One of 
these dogs, or a certain dog, for we do not know that 
the firm in question owns more than one of this valua- 
ble stock, attended a political meeting during the late 
election. Sir George Campbell presided, and drew 
forth even from the self-contained Scots a hearty 
round of applause. Upon this the dog “‘ went for’’ the 
nearest pair of legs which he saw in action and in- 
flicted thereupon certain injuries which resulted in an 
action of another kind, involving £4 damages and costs, 
for the members in question were attached to one Peter 
Stewart, who promptly brought suit. Now, what a 
fine thing it would be if we could cultivate a breed of 
dogs who should recognize and fasten upon the inap- 
propriately applausive calf with as much certainty as 
the Scottish colley detects and punishes an objection- 
ablesheep! 


A most astonishing discovery has been made in 
England. In the course of some experiments with the 
Westinghouse brake it was found that when a train 
runping at a speed of fifty miles an hour was stopped 
in eighteen seconds and within a distance of 840 feet 
the passengers were more strongly projected toward 
the front of the car than when with another brake the 
train at forty-five miles an hour was stopped in 
twenty-one seconds and within 920 feet. The not un- 
natural violence of the shaking up seems to have told 
against the Westinghouse brake, notwithstanding the 
fact that forty feet lost in distance or three seconds 
lost in time might very easily send a train bodily down 
an open draw or against an obstacle. It does not seem 
to have occurred to the inspectors tbat, under certain 
circumstances, passengers are not tbe best judges of 
their own ultimate comfort. 


Late news from the East permitted the hope that 
there would be no Burmese war. The king of that rich 
but ill-protected realm had signed a treaty which was 
said to satisfy Her Majesty’s Commissioners, granting 
right of way through his dominions for military and 
commercial expeditions, and promising better obser- 
vation of his agreements than heretofore. As Burmah 
is tributary to China, and as a war might have involved 
both countries, this adjustment was rejoiced at by 
all who are interested in the China trade. English 
commercial interests were of course largely benefited 
by the new treaty. This pacific prospect has, how- 
ever, been disturbed by dispatches from London, 
dated the 2d instant, which officially confirm a rumor 
that the King has refused, in spite of his treaty, to al- 
low passage for British troops. 


From a French source there comes new light on 
the origin of the late war with Germany. M. Alfred 
Laurel, a war member of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and presumably well informed, testifies that 
the Emperor Napoleon, in spite of all sorts of remon- 
strances and warnings, insisted upon an utter renun- 
ciation by Prussia of the claims of Prince Leopold to 
the Spanish crown. Lord Lyons, he says, told the 
Duc De Gramont that perseverance in this would 
inevitably turn the opinion of the world against 
France. The French representatives at the South 
German courts, too, were fully warned that Germany 
would be united in case of war. According to M. 
Laurel’s showing the war was forced by France, not, 
as has so often been claimed in French quarters, by 
Germany. 


Annexation to Great Britain has brought a sad 
misfortune to the natives of the Fiji Islands, instead 
of the benefits which were hoped for. The transfer 
of title was hardly effected before a British ship came 
into port with the measles on board, a disease which 
we are accustomed to regard as one of the minor ills 
of life, but which bas proved exceedingly fatal in the 
Sandwich Islands and also, we believe, in other parts 
of the world inhabited by what we are accustomed to 
regard as inferior races. In the present instance tha 
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malady rapidly became an actual plague, and the un- 
fortunate natives, believing that it had been purposely 
imported for their extermination, refused medicine 
and rushed by thousands into the sea to alleviate their 
misery. This in its turn produced acute dysentery, 
and Lord Carnarvon admitted officially that most of 
the chiefs and something like fifty thousand of the 
populace have already died. There is no assurance, 
moreover, that the worst has passed. A native revolt 
is feared, and if the pestilence continues these newly 
acquired possessions may be well-nigh depopulated. 
It is a curious fact, by the way, and one which we be- 
lieve is pretty well established, that the virulence of 
au infectious disease is almost always intensified when 
imparted by a superior race to one which is lower in 
the scale of civilized development. It is this fact 
which in a great measure accounts for the disappear- 
ance of American Indians east of the Mississippi. 


Aittle Folks, 


MAY’S SUNDAY DRESS. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ee darling May with her flaxen curls, 
And her wistful eyes so shy and brown, 
Is one of the prettiest little girls 
You'll meet in a ramble over town. 


Mondays and Tuesdays the dress she wears 
Is hid by an apron white as milk, 

But Sundays she’s cumbered with many cares, 
Going to church arrayed in silk ; 


And wonderful silk it is to see, 
Pink as a rose-leaf rare and fine, 
Fluted and flounced to the last degree, 
And quite as costly as yours or mine. 


Sitting so straight in the high-backed pew, 
With delicate kerchief edged with lace, 

And small kid gloves so tight and new, 
And a feather shading her smiling face, 


Miss May is a picture, you may be sure ; 
I'm only afraid she enjoys herself, 
As you would a lily, white and pure, 
You had set in your vase on the parlor shelf. 


And my little neighbor across the aisle, 

With the dimpled cheek and the sunburnt hand, 
Looks over at us, with a glance the while 

Piain as a mirror to understand, 


Without the whisper that lisping glides 

Through the flutter of fans on the perfumed air, 
As her face in the cup of her palm she hides 

And prays to her mother a heartfelt prayer, 


That I hear in the hush of the hymn of praise, 
Dying away in a soft Amen, 

** Oh, if I had only a dress like May’s! 
I'l never be happy, mamma, till then.” 


When I furnish the world as I choose, my dear, 
I'll dress the little ones all the same, 

And thick as roses this time of year 
I’ll scatter gowns that would roses shame. 


Till then I wish that at least in church 
Subdued the splendor of some might be, 
Lest the angels weary in their search 
For those who have heard the “ Come to Me.” 


DAVID ROGERS PIa@. 
By CoBDEN. 


<6 NE third lafe mould, one third sand, and 

the other third divided betwixt good rich 
common soil and the best of well-rotted manure. 
That's joast what you’ve got in these bids, my little 
lady, and you'll have the swatest posies a blowin’ out 
all summer, though it isn’t Pat O’Brien that would 
vinture to say that they’ll be half as swate as your- 
self.”’ 

‘You've made these beds beautifully, Pat. The 
earth is as fine and soft as flour,’’ replied the “ little 
lady,’ Nelly Gray. 

“That same was in my mind. I1’d do my bist, or 
nothing at all, for the likes of you.”’ 

Nelly put her hand into the earth, and turned over 
two or three handfuls, expressing her delight that it 
was so soft, and that she didn’t find any stones. 

** You don't seem to have left a stone,” she said. 

* Of coorse not,’’ replied Pat. ‘I used the sifter in 
every bid, forshure and didn’t I kuow that dilicate 
plants don’t like to run against stones any more than 
folks like to run against troubles. And thin I knew it 
would plase you well to find I had taken out all the 
stones.”’ 

*“‘And it does please me well, I can tell you, Pat. 
These three beds look nicer than any I have seen this 
spring. I wish we could keep you all the time. I’d 
like just such a gardener as you all the time, instead 
of having you now and then a day. We are glad 
enough to have you, if only for a little while in the 
spring, to ix up things—lay out beds, clear up walks, 
and all that—but I’d like to keep you all summer, just 
to take care of my flower-beds.”’ 

“And shure you can do that same if you like, 
You’re your pa’s only daughter, and if you should ask 
him to walk on his hid, wouldn’t he attimpt to do it? 
Of coorse, thin, he’d be pleased to kape me if you 
should ask him to.” 

“ He likes to please me, Pat, but he can’t afford to 


spend a great deal of money on flowers, and so I must 
take the principal care of the beds myself, this sum- 
mer, and I think I can easily do it when everything 
has been put in such fine order. I'll have you to do 
the weeding sometimes, you know, for you’ll be bere 
often, taking care of the vegetable garden.”’ 

‘*And shure I'll give your bids a good brushing-up 
rapatedly, this summer, and I'll not ask lave of the 
vigitables, nathur.” 

“I’m going to plant the seeds to-morrow in the open 
ground, Pat, but I had a hot-bed last year.” 

**Niver a bit nade you be afeard, miss, for the sun 
has got very high, you know, and the ground is warm 
enough for any flower sades. Besides, it’s my opanion 
that flower plants that come up in the open ground 
are more healthy like than such as cume out of hot- 
bids. They ain’t so tinder. You'll have a beautiful 
lot of flowers, I belave, Miss Nelly, if you plant the 
whole box of sades you showed me yesterday. And 
you have a good many perinnials too, you kuow 
They’re showing their green hids already.”’ 

Pat O’Brien was often quite eloquent over flowers, 
for he was very fond of them himself. But he thought 
that anything that pleased Nelly Gray was worthy of 
his best care, and he assured her that her “ bids”’ 
should not be forgotten once during the whole sum- 
mer, and that he would come early in the morning 
and do the work when she was asleep, if he could get 
no other time. 

Nellie planted her seeds, and sunshine and shower 
soon gave her little rows of young, green plants; and 
every day, and many times every day, she ran out to 
see how they were coming on. 

But early one morning, before breakfast, Pat 
O’Brien presented himself in the kitchen, and asked 
to see *“‘ Miss Nelly,’’ and when she came into the 
kitchen, to find out what he wanted, he told her he 
wished she would come out at once and take a look at 
her flower-beds. She followed him out immediately, 
and, as they approached the flower-beds, Pat’s pent- 
up wrath broke out. 

“The mane, unmannperly baste!” he exclaimed. “If 
he’d been forty hogs instid of one he couldn’t have 
done more work than he did last night. The miser- 
erable, wretched craythur,”’ continued Pat, ‘‘ he ought 
to be murthered to-day, and no Christian or haythen 
ought to afe a bit of the pork that is in him!”’ 


“Why, Pat, he’s ruined everything!” said Nelly. | 


“‘He’s rooted in every bed, and he has destroyed not 
only all the little young annuals but all the perennials 
too, and he’s thrown the earth out into the walks. 
Oh, dear! what shall I do? I can have no flower- 
garden thissummer. I must give it all up.” 

“The sly baste!’’ broke out Pat again. “ He’s like 
the divil bimself, for he worked in the dark. Why 
couldn’t the craythur have been a little raspictable 
and undertook his job in the daylight, when folks 
could see what he was after and interfare with his 
work? Shame on you, David Rogers’ pig!’’ 

“Are you sure it was David Rogers’s pig ?”’ 

*“‘Indade, I’m as shure as 1 am that the eyes in me 
hid belong to Pat O’Brien; for didn’t I drive out the 
craythur meself? And haven’t I sint for David 
Rogers to come and look at these bids. There he is 
now, coming over the hill; and if he don’t bang his 
head and blush for what his baste bas done he hasn't 
got the sperit of a man in him.”’ | 

“Don’t say anything unkind to him, Pat, for you 
know how very sick his little boy is.’’ 

‘*He’s gota pretty sick child, to be shure, miss; but 
don’t the man attind to his grane-house all the same? 
And couldn’t he attind to his pig, or elsc kape none? 

** You can see what your hog has done,”’ said Pat, as 
David Rogers came into the garden. ‘“ These bids 
look as if you bad fifty hogs instid of one.” 

“Bad, bad enougb,”’ replied David, as he stood and 
looked at the beds. ‘I’m very sorry about this, Miss 
Nelly.”' 

“You look as if you’d been up all night, Mr. Rogers. 
Isn’t the little boy any better?” 

“‘He may be a little; but he’s a very sick boy. And 
with the care of him, and running after doctors, I 
haven’t found any time to fix the pen as it ought to 
be fixed, and so the pig is constantly getting out. But 
I’m going to work at it this afternoon, if Tommy is as 
comfortable as he was this morning.”’ 

“I’m sorry you have to do it,’’ answered Nelly. 
‘You need to go to sleep, I’m sure. You were up all 
night, I’m afraid.”’ 

* Yes, miss, I was up most of the time last night. 
The mother can’t take all the care of him, so I relieve 
her every other night, and last night was my night. 
But I’ll be over early to-morrow morning and put 
your beds in good order again; and as soon as my an- 
nuals are ready to transplant I'll give you a fine 
variety.” 

“Oh, that will please me very much, Mr. Rogers. I 
shall be glad to get some of those splendid annuals you 
raise every year. But you needn’t put these beds in 
order. You have more than you can do now with the 
eare of Tommy.” 

‘Oh, yes, miss, I’ll straighten out these beds.”’ 

‘‘Shure, there was never a more industrious baste 
than yours,” broke in Pat. ‘**He must have worked 
ivery minute the whole blissid night.”’ 

David Rogers only glanced at Pat and laughed. 
“Well, good day, Miss Nelly,”’ he said. ‘‘I must be 
going to my greenhouse, for my customers will be 
waiting; but 1 will be over bright and early to-morrow 
morning.”’ 


“TI think it’s very quare,”’ broke out Pat again as 
David turned to go, “‘ that a man who kapes so fine a 
thing as a granehouse will haye such an ugly craythur 
as a hog on his primises. There’s nothing raspictable 
about a hog. I’m an Irishman, but I never ate pork 
mate. I never like to come nare one of the bastes 
while they are alive, and I don’t want them in me 
stomach after they’re did.” : 

‘Is that all so?” replied David Rogers, and he went 
off laughing heartily at Pat, and assuring Nelly she 
would find her beds in perfect order the next morning. 

“And my pig shall never trouble you again,’’ he 
added, “for I’ll make that pen so strong and tight he 
can’t get out.”’ 

‘Do you really think your little boy is any better?” 
asked Nelly. 

“Yes, I think he’s mending a little, thank God; but 
he’s a very sick boy yet, and we can’t know what turn 
he will take. He’s crying out all the time for some- 
thing cool to drink.’’ 

“Well, Pll come over to see him, and bring him 
something cool to drink.” 

“Bless your sweet, young heart,” said David. 
‘“*Tommy’s my only boy, and if he should die 1 don’t 
know but I’d go out of my mind.” And David left 
the yard wiping his eyes on his coat sleeve. 

Nelly hurried into the house, and soon came out with 
a pitcher of lemonade and some wine jelly. Pat, who 
had been in the kitchen and seen what was going on, 
was both surprised and vexed. | 

“These young ones are too lazy to go to school or to 
work,” said Pat to himself, ‘‘and the little chap may 
be pretindin’ be’s sick and a foolin’ his pa. At iny 
rate the little lady nadent be a runnin’ after him with 
limonade and her wine jilly when his pa’s hog has torn 
her flower-bids all to paces. But there she goes out of 
the gate as continted and rasonable as if her sades and 
perinnials were all in their places. Shure and it’s me- 
silf that’s glad that David Rogers will have to straight- 
en out these bids. And if he don’t find it a big chore, 
then me name isn’t Pat O’Brien.” 

Pat went home after his day’s work of planting 
seeds in the vegetable garden, and came again in the 
morning. Nelly, from her open window, heard his 
voice while she was dressing. _ 

** Bless me sowl!”’ he exclaimed, “‘ who'd belave that 
David Rogers’s pig had iver been here? This must be 
a meraccle.”’ 

‘Why, what is it, Pat?’ said Nelly, as she looked 
out of the window to see what had happened. | 

““Won’t you be plased to come down as soon ag you 
can, Miss?’ called Pat. ‘‘There’s been some very 
quare doings here.”’ : 

Nelly made all possible haste, and was as much sur- 
prised as Pat when she looked upon her beds and saw 
them bright with pink and white and scarlet gera- 
niums and many other choice plants. 

“The man has done a tremendous sight of work,” 
said Pat. ‘‘He must have come very airly—by thra 
o’clock shure—or he could never have fixed these bids 
and brought all these granehouse plants over and set 
them out.” | 

Pat looked earnestly at Nelly. It was plain that he 
had learned something—something of far greater 
value than all the flowers in the world. 

“Tt takes the likes of you, Miss, to manage folks,” 
he said, “and you'll niver manage any man better 
than you have David Rogers. Your swateness has 
brought you the bist of good luck.”’ 7 


THE ODD TENANT. 


BY S. A. 


HE pretty, cosey cottage was finished and 

_t accepted by Eddy Mason and his sister Anne, for 

whom it was built. ‘‘ How glad the birds would be to 
live in it,” said Eddy, ‘if they only knew about it.”’ 

* As soon as they come and see if they’!l know it is 
for them—it will soon be taken’”’—aud Anne added, 
you'll see’’—her favorite expression. 

The wee cottage was painted straw-color, with 
brown trimmings, and it was perched upon a tall 
stump of an apple-tree in the midst of a garden. 
Within a stone’s throw berries were promising, insects 
were always sure, and worms—after a shower. The 
birds came back early in the spring; bluebirds and 
robins caroled and chirped about nobody knows what. 
The robins did not begin to sing in full chorus until 
later in the season—early in the morning. All sang 
sweetly, the wren and the bobolink, the oriole and 
other birds; everybody was pleased with their songs. 
without words. Strange to tell, not one of them 
seemed to notice the dwelling prepared on purpose 
for them; it was evident that the birds did not under- 
stand about it. Eddy began to be impatient with the 
birds, and said: : 

“J wish that we could catch a pair, and show them 
the way into the cottage.” 

“ That wouldn’t do,” said mamma; ‘it must be the 
home of their choice.” 

So that plan fell through. 

“Perhaps the birds don’t like the roof,’’ Anne said 
in a desponding tone. 

The little couples seeking a home overlooked the 
hop vine, climbing up as fast as it could to shade the 
bouse from the scorching sun. No, for some reason or 
other the birds did not take it in. The apple-trees 
blossomed, the strawberries reddened, still no tenant 
in the pretty cottage. “If there were only a Bird 
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Gazette, we could advertise it, and say, ‘To rent fora 
song. &e,’”’ said Eddy. 

“If we only could!’’ echoed Anne. She was younger 

than master Eddy, who was not quite ten. 
’ The raspberries came, and the currants and the 
gooseberries were ripening. Surely the fruit was in- 
viting and quite near at hand. Still no signs of young 
folks beneath the brown roof, though the door and 
windows were open from morning till night, week in 
and week out. The hop vine, having done its best, 
reached the eaves of the house, and climbed around 
the wee chimney, curling about it in the sweetest way. 
And at length all this beauty and some of the berries 
seemed to be appreciated. 

One day, when the children were watching for ten- 
ants, as usual, a small brown bird, very much like a 
wren, flew into the cottage door and staid long enough 
to look all about the house. Eddy and Anne clapped 
their hands—softly, for fear of alarming the little 
thing. Mamma said, “ There is a sensible creature.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it lovely?’ said Anne. ‘It will build a nest— 
you'll see—and we’ll watch it, Neddy.” She didn’t 
realize that it was rather late in the day for that. 

‘* Yes, won’t it be fun to see the old birds bringing 
worms and berries to the young ones!’”’ Eddy was 
highly pleased. 

Well, after inspecting the parlor, the bedroom and 
pantry, away flew the small brown bird. Anne was 
sure that it had gone for tiny twigs and moss for a 
nest. Eddy said, 

‘*‘Mamma, what do youthink? Will it come back?” 

“Oh dear, it would be sad if it shouldn’t; but let’s 
help the little thing about its nest with odd bits.”’ 

‘**Perhaps it will return.”’ 
then, by means of a step-ladder, she put bits of thread 
and wool into a corner of the bedroom, as Anne 
wished. Now, not only mamma and the children, but 
papa and grandma—indeed the whole family—had an 
eye upon the cottage door. The children made the 
sweetest promises to the birds if they would only come 
and take their cottage. Boiled eggs and sugared ber- 
ries were promised, and both said, ‘Oh, birdies! if 
you only knew what you are losing!” ‘* Come, 
birdies,’”’ was their song, oft repeated. When the 
robin’s nest in the apple-tree was full of young ones, 
and auother nest near by was full of funny mouths, 
we doubted whether the pretty cottage would be 
taken. It seemed such a pity. The cottage was smil- 
ing now with lovely pale green blossoms, which 
drooped over the eaves and the chimney so prettily 
that all who saw it exclaimed, how lovely! About 
this time a tenant came. Anne announced one morn- 
ing that the cottage was taken. 

** Look, the door is closed,’’ said she. 

“Sure enough,” said Eddie. Both felt woefully dis- 
appointed. They knew that birds never shut doors 
anywhere, 

The new tenant seemed to be a sort of spinning 
jenny; she brought her spinning-wheel with her, and’ 
sat right down to spin, because she belonged to the 
Spinner family. In this odd family even the little 
folks spin; they begin as soon as they are born—a 
most industrious set of people! The new tenant ac- 
tually spun a door blind of gray gauze. It was 
plain that she didn’t wish to be intimate with her 
neighbors. She closed her front door, and it was 
never opened. No one ever saw her at the door even- 
ings—to see the sun set or the moon rise. There was 
no reason why she shouldn’t be there, unless the door 
blind was without hinges! It would be quite natural 
for the tenant to look about the garden and walk in 
it, having eight eyes and eight feet—an odd person 
indeed! | | 

But the Spinner fewty are uncommonly quiet; ner- 
vous people are never annoyed by their noise. Eddy 
and Anne did not hear a sound from their cottage, 
not the least humming from the spinning wheel, 
though they had four ear-trumpets of their own. 

When they were in school mamma saw friendly, so- 
ciable looking flies tapping softly at the gauze door. 
In a mysterious manner these visitors were ushered 
in; then there were strange sounds! Mamma thought 
the poor flies were murdered in the buff cottage! 
“What a wicked tenant!” little folks will say. Indeed 
it seems so, yet the Spinners must live as well as human | 
beings. Do we not, grown-ups as well as children, 
crush/the life out of poor spiders, flies and bugs with- 
out much excuse, Surely, ‘the world is big enough 
for them and us,’’ 
_ The children were not at all satisfied with their ten- 
ant and her cunning gray door. One day they coaxed 
Bridget; to help them climb up to the cottage; then 
they said, ‘‘ Let’s break down the door!” It was an 
easy thing to do, but the mistress of the house was not 
to be seen anywhere. 

When mamma came home, she said: “ My children, 
you_have been guilty of an unneighborly act: it was 
rather mean in you.”’ | ‘ 

It must be told that the culprits felt only a very 
little sorry, yet their mamma, to comfort them, said: 
“Luckily the Spinners know how to repair such 
breaches in a short time. They will not lay it up 
against you, my dears, though they are fond of fight- 
ing among themselves.” Neither Anne nor Eddy fan- 
cied their tenant. 

_ “Stupid, ugly creature!” said Anne, though she had 
not seen her. “ We never wanted you in our cottage.” 

“No, we wanted birds to sing for us and to look 
pretty,” said Eddy. 


“Not at all stupid,” mamma said. “ The creature is 


So mamma said, and | 


a wonderful spinner, and she bas shown good taste in 
taking the cottage.’’ 

‘But we want birds and not spiders,’’ so the cbil- 
dren said over and over. 

In the autumn papa and mamma said: “The tenant 
cannot pay the rent, in song, as we all expected, but it 
is better to have some one in a house, and it is injured 
to remain empty month after month.” So they de- 
cided to let the tenant remain until spring. 

Some time ago the cottage was vacated and put in 
nice order; now it is ready for the birds. . The Mason 
children long for the right sort of a tenant in their 
tree-cottage, which is for rent upon the same terms as 
last summer—bird notes required in payment. 

‘If there were only a Bird-Gazette!”’ says Eddy. 

“This summer birds will take our cottage—you’ll 
see,’’ says Anue. 


OUR EXCURSION AND THE LITTLE 
EDITOR. 


By Mrs. FANNY BARROW. 


UNT Fanny was invited not long ago to go 

on an excursion to Boston with about ninety- 

nine editors of ninety-nine newspapers. Editors are 

the gentlemen who collect all the news, good and bad, 

and sometimes stories for children, and have them 

published in papers. Well, you may be sure that 

Aunt Fanny was as much enchanted with this invita- 

tion as you would be to go to the menagerie to see the 

lions and monkeys. To be sure her lions and monkeys 
would be only two-legged, but never mind that! 

So one bright afternoon she found herself with a 
party of friends who were editors—though she is not 
one herself—on the splendid steamboat Bristol, which 
was nearly as full as an egg with editors, their wives 
and daughters; and everybody was laughing and 
looking perfectly happy. 

Through Hurl Gate went the steamer, seeming to 
paddle on her tiptoes past the dangerous rocks on the 
East River, which were boiling furiously here and 
there. Why they don’t boil soft, and let the fishes eat 
them up, as a kind of rock-pudding, is more than I 
know, or you know, or anybody knows. But I do 
know tbat we are trying to be rid of them in another 
way. Every little while, bang! goes a tremendous 
blast of gunpowder under the water. The rocks split 
asunder, they fly up in the air, and then disperse 
themselves or are carried away; so by and by we shall 
not mind it a bit going through Hurl Gate—which is 
Dutch for Hell Gate—to get to Boston. 

Well, the editors sat on deck and enjoyed the lovely 
scenery of Long Island, until, as they supposed, a roll 
of thunder made them jump. It was not thunder, 
but a gong, telling them to come to dinner. They had 
to take quite a long walk before they got to the din- 
ing-room. Past the grand engines, past the thirteen 
lifeboats, and no end of strong, wonderful and beauti- 
ful things, for the Bristol is nearly four hundred feet 
long. They walked over velvet carpets, under crystal 
chandeliers, past Iuxurious sofas, chairs and mirrors, 
and down flights of stairs, until at last they found 
themselves in the splendid dining-room. 

Aunt Fanny looked up and down the table, admir- 
ing the ships of candy and spun sugar, and the little 
roasted birds sitting on top of castles made of bread, 
each one with a tiny American flag in his beak. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed: 

“Why, dear me, what a very small editor!’’ for 
there, sitting opposite to her, was a little boy with 
curly golden hair and blue eyes. A big editor—his 
father, perhaps—fastened a napkin round his neck, 
and then the little one folded his hands, closed his 
eyes, and said in a sweet, low voice, “Dear Jesus, 
make us grateful for this food and all our blessings. 
Amen,” 

Such a feast as it was! The names of the good 
things, printed in gold on a sheet of tinted paper, was 
put in an elegant envelope and handed to each guest. 
Of course the little editor had one; he opened it, stared 
at it, and then his eyes grew as round as an owl’s. 

**Why, I can’t read the reading,’”’ he said. No won- 
der, for it was printed in French. I don’t believe he 
could read much in English, for he was only six years 
old. 

Well, Aunt Fanny did so much looking and admir- 
ing that Mr. C., who was seeing that everybody was 
happy, said: 

‘““Why, what’s the matter? Why don’t you eat? 
Just look at that little editor, and do as he does.”’ 

She looked, and saw that he had a drumstick of a 
chicken in one band and a slice of bread and butter in 
the other, First he made a tug at the drumstick, then 
he took a bite of bread and butter, and then he ob- 
served to the big editor; ‘‘ Papa, I think this chicken 
is a very nice excursion.” 

After dinner they all went into the grand saloon and 

heard the Hutchinson family sing some of their sweet, 
simple songs, and a dear old Quaker lady—Lucretia 
Mott—make a speech, telling them that the only way 
to be happy was to be good, which I hope you truly 
believe. After that the editors told each other all the 
funny stories they could think of, and then bidding 
good-night to everybody went to their state-rooms. 
_ And what beautiful little rooms they were! Aunt 
Fanny found in hers lace curtains, painted china, and 
two beds, the covers of which were as white as snow. 
Under the lower bed were two life preservers. 


** Oh,” she cried, “I must try one of these on.”’ So 


she fastened the big cork jacket around her, and said, 
‘* Now if that little editor pushes me overboard in fun, 
what a fine swim I shall have in this jacket!”’ 

It would be impossible to sink with one on, and this 
is the reason they are called “ life preservers.”’ 

Then she took it off, and placed it on a chair, so that 
if the steamer or the world turned up-side down dur- 
ing the night she could slip on her cork jacket and 
float to the other end of Nowhere in safety. Then she 
undressed, said her prayers, and got into bed. 

As she lay quite still, she heard some one speaking in 
the next state-room. It was the little editor. He had 
gone to bed long ago, but his father coming in had 
awakened him. 

“Is that you, papa?” he asked. 

“Yes, Willie. Why are you not asleep?” 

** Oh, L have been; but now I am thinking.” 

‘What are you thinking of, dear little boy!” 

“Why, I want to know if God knows that I have 
gone on an excursion? He takes care of me when I 
am home, but can he get as far as Boston?’ 

“Oh, yes, Willie; God can go everywhere. He is 
everywhere. He is caring for you now on this boat, 
and he is watching over mamma and little sister at 
home just the same.”’ 


more, for the dear little child, satisfied and happy to 
know that he was in God’s loving care wherever he 
went, must have closed his blue eyes and dropped off 
to sleep. 

The next morning the editors found the boat fast to 
the dock at Fall River. Aftera merry breakfast they 
landed, and a “ special train,’’ which means a fine rail 
car set apart expressly for them, whirled them away 
to Boston. 

When they arrived in Boston the editors wandered 
all over it, but the more they tried to find new streets 
the oftener they came to the same ones. Aunt Fanny 
thought that there must be at least a dozen Fanueil 
Halls in Boston, she came back to it so many times. 
It is also called *“*The Cradle of Liberty,”—so she 
thought it very funny and nice to keep getting there. 
It is only in Boston that one can go 

* Straight down the crooked lane, 
And all round the square.” 

Later, all the editors met in the depot, and were 
soon flying back to the splendid steamer, to which 
that polite, handsome Mr. Conner gave them a cordial 
welcome. At the second dinner, which was as deli- 
cious as the first, Mr. Brooks and many others made 
speeches, and then everybody complimented and con- 
gratulated everybody else because they were having 
such fine times. 

The little editor turned up again, eating more drum- 
sticks and bread and butter than ever, first saying his 
pretty little grace—as I hope you all do. 

That night the editors separated early, for they were 
tired with so much enjoyment; and when the first 
sparkling beams of the sun peeped into the state- 
rooms they found themselves safe home again in New 
York. 


A ROMAN HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
81 letters. 


79, 27, 3, 30, 42, a Roman emperor. 
80, 26, 54, 65, 46, 41, 4, 77, 66, 58, the leader of a gens. 
50, 69, 69, 21, 66, 78, an ally of Rome. 
5, 11, 22, 47, once saved the city. 
74, 23, 40, 14, 66, 43, was slain by Glaucia. 
3, 15, 62, an aneient class. 
47, 1, 79, 28, 56, 55, wife of Justinian. 
7, 43, 14, 44, 67, 80, wife of Romulus. 
55, her name, as a divinity. 
29, 81, 49, 35, was taken by Aurelian. 
62, 31, 59, 67, 53, 16, 58, were enemies of Rome. 
0, 74, 54, 20, 28, 72, 79, 39, 7, 57, GO, 34, 45, 66, 2, wrought de- 
struction. ‘ 
71, 31, 24, 19, 68, 36, a Triumvir. 
63, 52, 69, 45, 75, 66, 32, a Latin historian. 
My whole is a quotation from Macaulay. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. In quiet [ sat. 
2. Main race. 
3. Hen, I am he. 
4. A lion, capture it. 
5. I send one part. 


A CHARADE. 


My first eats my second, and my whole eats worms. 
VOLTA, 


76, 
61, 
15, 
73, 


BE 


& 


AUGUSTINE. 


R. M. 


A MB8TAGRAM. 

Entire, I am a companion; beheaded, a verb; replace my 
head, curtail me, and I am found in nearly every house ; cur- 
tail again, I am a nickname ; reversed, a verb. MERRY. 

A SQUARE WORD. 
1. An animal. 
2. A monster. 
3. Asurface. 
4. A sign of grief. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 
A Metagram.—Power, tower, sower, mower, dower, cower, bower, 


rower, lower, blower, glower, flower. 
2. Napoleon. 3. Wellington, 


G. V. 


Z 


‘Ob, I am glad!” and then Aunt Fanny heard no: 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIL, No. 


Gppermost Copics. 


THE MILITARY POSITION OF EN- 
GLAND. 
[From the Nation.] 


VER since the Revolution of 1688, 
England has been able to make a 
respectable figure in all the great Conti- 
nental wars—that is, she was always able 
to despatcha force of Englismen, Scotch- 
men or Irishmen to the Continent, and 
able, with the assistance of such auxiliaries 
as she was able to secure by diplomacy 
or pay, to bold her own against any- 
thing which the greatest military power 
of the day could send against it. Her 
armies were the first to cow Louis XIV., 
and during his reign and that of his suc- 
cessor brought the French monarchy to 
the brink of ruin by a succession of vic- 
tories. After its overthrow and the rise 
of Napoleon, she sent a sufficiently large 
force to Spain to check the progress of 
his arms in that quarter, and fivally, 
with such assistance as the Spaniards 
could give, to drive him out of the coun- 
try, and the following year confronted 
the whole French army fora whole day 
at Waterloo, and came out of the strug- 
gle with the reputation of being the first 
military power in the world. In 1853, 
too, she was able to send a force to the 
Crimea which, if it had been properly 
commanded and organized, would, with- 
out difficulty, have borne at least half 
the brunt of the war to the end, and, in- 
deed, as a matter of fact, mustered in 
much larger numbers at the close than 
at the beginning. She could, however, 
not only play no such part now in a 
Continental war, but she could not play 
any part at all that would not be morti- 
fying to the national pride. As wars 
are waged in our day, the contingent 
she sent to Spain or the Crimea would 
hardly exert an appreeiable effect on the 
fortunes of a struggle between any two 
great powers. A small detachment from 
the armies which Russia or Austria or 
Germany or France sends into the field 
would suffice to hold it in check. Be 
sides this, the system of subsidies in 
money by which she exerted so much 
influence on Continental politics could 
no longer be resorted to, and for the 
simple reason that money will not now 
go nearly as far in military prepara- 
tions as it did in the beginning of the 
century. Armies cost vastly more per 
man, and they contain more men; and 
though the wealth of England has in- 
creased prodigiously within the last fifty 
years, it has not increased in anything 
like the ratio of the expense of arma- 
ment. “‘ Le monstre Pitt avec ses guinées 
anglaises” who weighed so heavily on 
the French imagination during the war 
of the Revolution, and who was sup- 
posed to pay the enemies of the Repub- 
lic liberally, would find his money-bags 
in our time almost ridiculous. 

This great change is due largely, of 
course, to the growth of revenues and 
population, but it is due mainly to the 
wonderful increase in the means of 
transportation. It is the railroads and 
steamers which have called great armies 
into existence, by making it possible to 
concentrate them rapidly. Great blows 
can now be struck in a fortnight with 
three or four hundred thousand men; 
and these can be kept together within 
one-tenth part of the space in which 
Napoleon could have kept them, because 
they can draw their subsistence from 
great distances. In short, the military 
systems of modern countries have been 
adapted to their industrial systems; and 
to ask countries like France or Germany 
now not to use their force in numbers in 
warfare would be much the same thing 
as asking them not to use their skill in 
making rifles or cannon or steam-en- 
gines. They are only doing what they 
have always done—viz., getting as many 
men into the field as they can trans- 
port and maintain. 

That there is any near probability of 
the disuse of great armies we presume 
very few thinking men not immediately 
engaged in the advocacy of peaceful 
medes of adjusting international differ- 
ences really believe. ... 

There are, also, it must be remembered, 
three nations in Europe just now in that 
uneasy state of mind through which the 
individual passes just as he is entering 


on manhood. 
many nor Italy Kkuows as yet exactly 
what it wants, nor, with the conscious- 
ness of great capabilities, has it made 
up its mind as to how its ambition is to 
be gratified. Moreover, each of them is 
surrounded by territory into which ex- 
pansion is possible or over which infiu- 
ence is desirable. Of the opportunities 
of Russian growth we need not speak, 
and the future of the scattered races of 
Eastern Europe is certainly a problem 
with which Germany begins to thiuk she 
will eventually have to deal, while it is 
quite safe to predict tbat the generation 
now coming on the stage will see on the 
part of Italy a revival of visions and 
dreams with regard to the basin of the 
Mediterranean which are pone the less 
dazzling for having been extinct for 
fourteen hundred years. We shall prob- 
ably bave more serious talk of disarma- 
ment when each says she has atiained 
her legitimate place and is satisfied. 


READING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
[From the Churchman.) 
I HAD the curiosity the other day iu 
the cars to look over the shoulder of 
a young person at his book, and would 
you believe it? it was Ivanhoe.” We 
quote verbatim this remark of a traveler. 
The point which impresses us is not the 
fact itself, but that it had become a fact 
worthy of notice, and even of some as- 
tonishment. We couple it with another 
saying by a professor in oneof the leading 
American colleges, *“*that it was not 
worth while in class to make an allusion 
to any of the Waverley Novels, for not 
half the young men would know what 
one was talking about.’’ Of course we 
do not mean our readers to understand 
that familiarity with Sir Walter Scott’s 
works is part of *“‘the whole duty of 
man,’’ or that there are no other writings 
worthy of the perusal of ingenuous 
youth. 

The point is, that since light and ficti- 
tious literature is sure to be in the hands 
of the young, it is of some moment to 
find thoroughly healthy, and in many 
respects instructive books, the literary 
excellence of which is unquestionable— 
superseded. We do not deny that our 
young friends might find something bet- 
ter to read than even the Waverley 
Novels. They might find more accurate 
studies of history, deeper views concern- 
ing human life, works more practically 
useful, to say nothing of studies which 
look to a world beyond this present and 
transitory one. Our thought is not of 
what they might do, but of what they 
are doing. We ask in some anxiety, 
What has taken the place of these, and 
why the change? It is, and there is no 
use in disguising the matter, a change 
not for the better. We are aware that 
the best writers of the new fictions are in 
many respects abler artists than “the 
great Magician’? whom our fathers de- 
lighted to honor. But there is one vast 
difference between that day and this, 
which is, that the best and purest of the 
present day are dealing, not with exter- 
nal facts of life upon a basis of assured 
principles, but upon morbid and interior 
anatomy of thoughts and feelings by 
which all principles are brought into 
question and subjected to trial. 

It is in this way that a modern novel 
may be perfectly pure and refined in 
tone, and yet very pernicious. It may 
be true to human nature, and yet a very 
false beacon and guide to youth. We 
hold the writings which we have made, 
as it were, our text were eminently 
healthy, because they ali assume an ideal 
of human life based upon virtue. The 
ideal might not be a perfect one. It did 
not in many respects rise above conven- 
tional righteousness. But it did assert, 
and that very heartily, its own standard 
of truth, courage, honesty, and unselfish- 
ness. It had a place for the heroic in 
man, and the gentile and lovely in wo- 
man. It had a Credo from which was no 
appeal. Now-a-days aX this is tentative, 
speculative; the reader is asked to form 
his or her own judgment of certain phases 
of character. 

While this may be very entertaining 
and perhaps not at ail damaging to old 
and experienced critics, it is a bad sign, 
we contend, when the young no 
take delight in the outward portraiture 
of adventure and conduct such as Scott 
and his school furnish. 

We say it isa bad sign, because it shows 


Neitber Russia nor Ger- | 


that either the young desire the fiercer 
stimulant of unnatural and overwrought 


description, of works which hover on 


the verge of criminality, and are luscious 
with silly sentiment, or else that they 
have fallen to the lower level of tales 
which are devoid of literary merit, and 
are as poor as the gossip of a third-rate 
tea-table. . .. 

And what we have to say in conclusion 
is just this: We do not ask for the young 
to be taught to love such writers as Sir 
Walter Scott—we are not mistaking a 
means for an end, a symptom for its 
cause—but we do ask that they should 
be taught to love such things, religious 
earnestness, household obedience, rever- 
ence, modesty, honor, and truthfulness, 
for instance, as that loving these they 
would naturally find themselves at home 
and happy in a very different kind of 
literature from that which we fear makes 
up the staple of their present reading. 
A boy who finds the Waverley Novels 
“stupid” will be but too sure to find 
some other povels, whose very names 
we do not care to sully our pen with 
writing, absorbiugly attractive. 


“THOSE DREADFUL WORDS.” 
[From the Christian Intelligencer.] 


OU say, then,’’ I replied to my 

young friend, ‘‘that a sense of 
personal unworthiness keeps you from 
the Lord’s table. Do you think that the 
word ‘worthily’ in the pagsage in Cor. 
1lth qualifies the act, or the person? In 
other words, does our persoual unworthi- 
hess necessarily prevent us from eating 
and drinking worthily? 

“TI should think that an unworthy 
person, as I said before, must eat and 
drink unworthily.”’ 

* Suppose,”’ I replied, ‘‘that you should 
invite a man very much beneath you in 
the social scale, and who had no claims at 
allon your hospitality, to be a guest at 
your table. He might very well say 
that he was not worthy of such an honor, 
and yet inasmuch as you, with a full 
knowledge of his position, chose to in- 
vite him to enjoy your hospitality, might 
he not properly accept your invitation? 
And if he conducted himself in a proper 
manner at your table, would you not 
consider him a worthy guest? You 
would think no less of him for his mod- 
esty and self-depreciation. You might 
say that this was proper and right, but 
that if you, with a full knowledge of his 
character and position, did in good faith 
invite him to be your guest, he need not 
be deterred from accepting your invita- 
tion, even though he might confess him- 
self to be unworthy. You, as his host, 
would afterall be the judge of his fitness, 
and if you were satisfied to ask him 
surely he need not be ashamed to come. 
A proper sense of his unworthiness would 
probably all the more commend him to 
your hospitality. But, on the other 
hand, suppose that this man, being un- 
worthy, should yet have no sense of his 
want of worth, but should come to your 
table as if he had a right there, as if he 
was in all respects your equal, as if the 
invitation was only a proper recognition 
of his merit, and should conduct himself 
at your table in a very self-complacent 
and arrogant manner, that would be a 
very different thing. That would be eat- 
ing and drinking ‘unworthily.’ That is, 
the manner of eating and drinking would 
be unworthy, unsuitable, improper, and 
would evince a state of mind in your 
guest which would not command your 
approbation but your condemnation. 

‘Now, my dear Doctor, the Lord Jesus 
Christ bas spread his table, and invites 
you to become his guest. You say you 
cannot accept his invitation because you 
are not worthy. But he knows that, just 
as well as you do. He knows that bet- 
ter than you do. But he does not invite 
you on the strength of your merit, but 
in his own free and sovereign grace. A 
full sense of your personal demerit need 
not hinder you from accepting bis cor- 
dial invitation. If he is willing to re- 
ceive you, ought you not to be willing 
and glad to be received? If you were to 
reply to his invitation, ‘Yes, Lord Jesus, 
I am perfectly worthy to come to your 
table, I have merit enough to entitle me 
to a place there,’ do you think that if 
you were to go in that spirit you would 
eat and drink worthily! No! indeed.” 

“But what, then, is the meaning of 
those words, ‘unworthily’ and ‘damna- 


tion’ 


“‘To whom was the Apostle writing ?”’ 

“ To the Christians at Corizth.”’ 

‘Who were they ?” 

‘“*I- suppose that many of them were 
converted heathen.”’ 

“They were, and being such they were 
yet free from the influence of their old 
habits and associations. The Apostle 
had occasion to rebuke them for the ir- 
reguiar and unworthy way in which 
they often celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 
They followed in a measure their old 
habit of feasting, and made this simple 
commemorative rite an occasion of rev- 
elry and excess. If youread the eleventh 
Corinthians, from the twentieth verse to 
the end, you will see that the language 
describes and rebukes the irregular and 
improper way in which they celebrated 
the holySupper. And he tells them that 
if they persist*in this perversion of the 
ordinance, they will receive no spiritual 
profit from it, and will not enjoy the 
approbation of Christ, but incur his con- 
demnation. The word rendered ‘un- 
worthily’ meaus observing the ordinance 
in an irreverent and improper manner, 
and has no reference to any humble 
sense of personal worthiness on the part 
of the individual communicant. It rather 
refers to his misunderstanding of the 
nature and design of the ordinance and 


his mistaken method of its cei:ebration.”’ 


* But what,’ said the Doctor, ‘‘is the 
meaning of that fearful: word ‘damna- 
tion’ | 

“Simply condemnation, as opposed to 
approbation, and not the eternal perdi- 
tion of the soul. The sense of the whole 
passage is, that they who come to the 
Lord’s table without understamding tbe 
real nature and design of the ordinance, 
and who observe it in an irreverent and 
unworthy manner, are guilty of making 
an improper use of that which represents 


‘the body and blood of the Lord; and 


that so far from enjoying the approba- 
tion of Christ, and deriving spiritual 


profit from the rite, they will receive 


condemnation, rather than approbation, 
and will ‘ eat and drink condemnation to 
themselves, not discerning the Lord's 
body.’ 

** But there is nothing at all in this pas- 
sage intended to discourage a Christian 
who feels a deep sense of his personal 
unworthiness from coming to the Lord’s 
table. Such are most welcome, and your 
‘dreadful words’ have no application to 
him at all.” 


GAIN AND LOSS OF METHODISM. 
{From Zion’s Herald.) 
IN the last decade we hav 
fallen upon the era of more ex- 
pensive and impusing church edifices. 
As fine buildings as any of the sister 
churches now invite worshipers to listen 
to the Gospel, as interpreted by our 
American ministry. <A good average of 
pulpit talent and Biblical scholarship is 
found in our desks. The preaching in 
gonoral is earnest as well as intelligent, 
and deals with the vital truths and sanc- 
tions of the Gospel. We do not, however, 
as a rule, find our audiences vrowdod, as 
heretofore, with the laboring classes, or 
our social services so powerful in their 
evangelizing results. Where is the ‘‘miss- 
ing link?” A balf century ago the pres- 
ence and influence of every member in 
the Church was felt. It was a struggle 
for organized existence. None were 
wealthy. The expenses were raised by 
penny and shilling collections. The 
smallest contributions were vital, and 
carefully gathered at the weekly class. 
There were few educated laymen, or men 
distinguished for marked endowments 
or Official positions; but all, men and 
women, constantly prosecuted, in mutual 
labors, the great work of securing the 
conversion of their neighbors. There 
were no vacations; summer and wiuter 
the work went on. There were no “re- 
tired” Christians; the humblest and the 
most gifted bore a constant testimony. 
The plainness of attire, in part a neces- 
sity, but in a large parta conscientious 
sacrifice for the Master’s sake, created a 
wide distinction between the world and 
the Church, and became a powerful de- 
fense against conformity to either the 
spirit or the customs of the former. And 
this distinction also formed a constant 
incentive to personal activity in gather- 
ing souls out of its periled companies 
into the sheltering fold of the Church. 
All the charities and the current ex- 
penses rested upon the shoulders and 
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hearts of the whole little struggling body. 

Each member felt the weight, and his 
personal responsibility to lift his portion 
of it. No eye or mind instinctively 
turned to certain persons of large for- 
tune and great social infiuence, and 
found excuse for selfishness or spiritual 
-4ndolence under their overshadowing 
presence. 

The result was, the whole Church was 
in constant training. It was an army 
always upon a campaign. Its weapons 
glistened from constant use. All moved 
at one word of command against a com- 
mon enemy, and the whole line was 
strong in every part. The exactions of 
membership were so severe, and 80 cer- 
tainly enforced, that laggards and trai- 
tors fell at once out of the Church, not 
remaining behind to impede its progress 
and weaken its moral power. There 
were no special religious circles in the 
Church, for the general average was 
high. The ministry did not specially 
preach a “higher life,’”’ for they knew no 
other form of religion. The sole raison 
detre of the Church was to “spread 
holiness through the land.”’ The class 
and band meetings, those depositories of 
spiritual power, when conducted in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of their estab- 
lishment, were fully attended. Seekers 
were brought into them and converted; 
and the chief portion of the work, now 
supposed to be effected at the altar where 
penitents kneel, was accomplished in the 
‘circle of these small, well-managed and 
highly spiritual services. There were 
constant revivals, year in and year out, 
in Bennet street and Bromfield street. 
The men and women purified from sin 
and worldliness in these glowing fur- 
naces of truth formed the most marked 
names in the history of the Church— 
the Pattens, Sutherlands, the Browns, 
Barnes, Skinner, Newcomb, Daggett, and 
scores of other departed saints, who were 
the pillars inthe Church for many years. 

Could the Church, with its present 
members, endowments, social standing 


and wealth, be as thoroughly consecrated. 


individually, what an impression would 
be made upon the community! 


MR. SPURGEON AT ONE OF MR. 
MOODY’S MEETINGS. 
(Rev. H. M. Field in the Evangelist.) 


R. SPURGEON was reserved for 

the closing address, and spoke, as 
he always does, very forcibly. I noticed 
especially, as I had before, one great ele- 
went of his power, viz., his illustrations, 
which are most apt. For example, he 
was urging ministers and Christians of 


all denominations to join in this move-. 


ment, and wishcu to show the folly of 
Contentious spirit among them. To ex- 
pose its absurdity, he said: 

‘A few years ago I was in Rome, and 
there I saw in the Vatican a statue of 
two wrestlers, in the attitude of men 
trying to throw each other. I went 
back two years after, aud there they 
were in the same struggle, and I suppose 
are at it still!’’ Byverybody saw the ap- 
plication. Such a constrained posture 
might do in a marble statue, but could 
anything be more ridiculous than for 
living men thus to stand always facing 
each other in an attitude of hostility and 
defiance? ‘* And there, too,’’ he proceed- 
ed, ‘‘ was another statue of a boy pulling 
a thorn out of his foot. I went to Rome 
again, and there he was still, with the 
same bended form, and the same look of 
pain, struggling to be free. I suppose he 
' is there still, and will be to all eternity!” 
What avo apt image of the self-inflicted 
torture of some who, writhing under 
real or imagined injury, hug their griev- 
ance and their pain, instead of at once 
tearing it away, and standing erect as 
men in the full liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. 

Again, he was illustrating the folly of 
some ministers in giving so much time 
and thought to refuting infidel objec- 
tions, by which they often made their 
people’s minds familiar with what they 
would never have heard of, and filled 
them with doubt and perplexity. He 
said it reminded him of a grotto in Italy, 
which is filled with carbonic acid gas so 
strong that life cannot exist—to ilustrate 
which the vile people of the cave seize a 
wretched dog, and throw him in, and in 
a few minutes the poor animal is nearly 
dead. Then they deluge him with cold 
water to bring him round. Just about 
as wise are those ministers, who_havivg 


to preach the Gospel of Christ, think 
they must drop their “hearers into a 
deep pit filled with the asphyxiating gas 
of afalse philosophy, to show how they 
can apply their hydropathy in recover- 
ing them afterwards. Better Iet them 
keep above ground, and breathe all the 
time the pure, blessed air of heaven. .. . 
And now,”’ continued Mr. Spurgeon, 
applying what he said, ‘‘here are these 
two brethren who have come to us from 
over the sea, whom God has blessed 
wherever they have labored in Scotland, 
in Ireland, and in England. It may be 
said they are no wiser or better than our 
own preachers or laymen. Perhaps not. 
But somehow, whether by some novelty 
of method, or some special tact, they 
have caught the popular ear, and that of 
itself is a great point gained—they have 
gota hold on the public mind.”’ Again he 
resorted to illustration to make his point. 
“Some years ago,” he said, “I was 
crossing the. Maritime Alps. We were 
going up a pretty heavy grade, and the 
engine, though a powerful one, labored 
hard to drag us up the steep ascent, till 
at length it came to a dead stop. 1 got 
out to see what was the matter, for I 
didn’t like the looks of things, and there 
we were stuck fast in a snow-drift! The 
engine was working still as hard as ever, 
and the wheels continued to revolve; 
but the rails were icy, and the wheels 
could not take hold—they could not get 
any grip—and so the train was unable to 
move. Soitis with some men, and some 
ministers. They are splendid engines, 
and they have got steam enough. The 
wheels revolve all right, only they don’t 
get any grip on the rails, and so the train 
doesn’t move. Now our American 
friends have somebow got this grip on 
the public miud: when they speak or 
sing, the people hear. Without debating 
why this is, or how it is, let us thank God 
for it, and try to help them in the use of 
the power which God has given them.” 


FRAUDS ON THE INDIANS. 
[Massachusetts Spy.] 
HERE can be no doubt, if there ever 
has been any, that there has been 
gross and inexcusable mismanagement 


| or enormous fraud, probably both, in the 


mapagement of Indian affairs. Who is 
chiefly responsible does not yet appear. 
The testimony of army officers, which is 
valuable if not conclusive on this point, 
tends te exonerate the agents, or some 
of them, from responsibility for the gross 
abuses of which they are well aware, and 
against which they contend ineffectually. 
It is necessary to look higher for the 
persons who must bear the blame for this 
misery inflicted on the nation’s wards 
and dishonor to the nation itself, and we 
cannot look too bigh nor shriok from 
tracing the responsibility for all this 
wrong and disgrace to the very summit 
of the scale of official authority. The 
contractors are thieves very likely, but 
who tolerated thieves in such places, 
gave them their opportunies, and allowed 
them to continue their thieveries year 
after year without interference, covering 
up their rascalities and resenting every 
attempt to expose or interrupt them? 
Somebody in office doubtless shared in 
the profits of their knaveries. It ought 
not and cannot be really difficult to de- 
tect these men and remove them, at 
least, if their superiors were as vigilant 
and faithful as menin their place ought 
to be. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Indian Commissioner may be merely in- 
competent; they cannot be both compe- 
tent and faithful or they would have 
stopped or checked this system of plun- 
der long ago. If they knew of it they 
should have exhausted all the resources 
of their authority to prevent it and to 
bring the offenders to punishment. If 
they did not know of it they were inex- 
cusably ignorant of what it was their 
duty to know. If official responsibility 
means anything it means that an officer 
whose department is so mismanaged as 
to prove him either dishonest or scandal- 
ously incompetent ought to be removed. 
The President is not free from blame in 
this mutter. He must have had evidence 
enough of maladministration in this de- 
partment at least to put him upon in- 
quiry, and if he had insisted upon honest 
and efficient service as the indispensable 
condition of retaining office, either Mr. 
Delano or a successor would have reme- 


died these evils long ago. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
TRIAL. 


[From the endless comments of the press 
upon the trial we make only two selections, 
as noticeable not less for their discriminating 
and judicial quality than for their emphatic 
ronouncement in favor of Mr. Beecher. 
he first is from an editorial in the New York 
Evening Post, and the second is the conclusion 
of a careful history of the whole matter in 
Harper's Weekly]: 
(New York Evening Post.] 
E are not going to discuss, at any 
great length, the merits of the 
main question, on which probably every 
one of our readers has long since made 
up his mind. In the legal aspects of it, 
we doubt whether tbere can be any two 
opinions. Mr. Tilton has not had, from 
the outset, a case with which he could 
properly go into court. Every lawyer 
knows and will admit that if he had 
brought an action for divorce against his 
wife at the time the present action was 
brought, it would have been flung out at 
once, and almost with indignation. He 
could not have sustained it fora moment 
in the face of the fact that however 
grave the insult, and whatever the evi- 
dence by which it was supported, it had 
been wholly condoned by four years of 
subsequent cohabitation. In taking his 
wife back to bis arms, after a distinct 
knowledge of her offence, he virtually, 
and in Jaw, annihilated the offence.... 

Mr. Beecher’s lawyers would bave been 
warranted in moving a dismissal of the 
case on this ground; the judge could 
have properly charged the jury to the 
same effect; and the jury might have 
rendered a verdict accordingly without 
leaving their seats. But Mr. Beecher 
himself and his lawyers naturally wished 
to rest his vindication upon other than 
mere technical grounds. They sacrificed 
the professional advantage, which they 
might have easily gained, for the moral 
advantage which they hoped to gain by 
a verdict on the merits. The issue has 
justified their wisdom. A verdict against 
their client was not to be anticipated, 
from the flimsy nature of most of the 
evidence and the general sentiment of 
the community, while a verdict in his 
favor would be a triumphant success. 
But supposing neither of these possible, 
a disagreement of the jury, which at this 
writing is the probable result, would still 
be a virtual acquittal. It was not for 
Mr. Beecher to prove himself innocent— 
the hardest kind of proof often; but for 
his assailants to prove him guilty. If 
they fail in that, if their testimony is so 
suspect, so doubtful, so contradictory, 
or 80 inadequate as not to succeed in 
convincing twelve honest and impartial 
men to whom it is submitted, they fail 
altogether; their charge is unsupported, 
and the object of thcir assault walks 
forth in his original innocence—that in- 
nocence which the law presumes and 
opinion ought to preserve—the condition 
of any man until he is shown to be other- 
wise. 

The jury by their disagreement say, 
though not so emphatically as they 
would do by a unanimous vote, that the 
evidence against Mr. Beecher was not of 


a clearness or character to convince 


their minds. They say that the two 
principal witnesses, who had been assev- 
erating for years precisely the reverse of 
what they swore to, are not witnesses of 
sufficient credibility to be allowed to 
tarnish a fame hitherto unspotted; that 
the other witness was so far biased by 
her affection for her husband, with whom 
the affair had become one of almost life 
and death, as to be betrayed by them 
into exaggerations and distortions of 
events, which could not, according to 
other witnesses, have taken place at the 
time and in the manner described; and 
finally, that Mr. Beecher’s own letters— 
the only real and effective witnesses 
against him—are yet, considering the pe- 
culiar weaknesses and idiosyncracies of 
the man, explicable on other grounds 
than those embraced in the accusation. 
They do not find in any document, or in 
any fact which has been presented to 
them thus far, any reason for impeaching 
his own solemn oath, or for bringing into 
doubt the record of a long, laborious, 
and grandly useful life. 

This is not 30 ample and triumphant ap 
acquittal of Mr. Beecher as his friends 
and a large part of the public expected, 
and, particularly, those who saw him on 
the stand and were impressed by the 
manifold unmistakable marks of his in- 
nocency, which could not be transferred 


to print. But it is an acquittal, which 
we believe public opinion will sooner or 
later receive and ratify. His age, his 
ready services to any good cause, his 
serene self-confidence, the ardent devo- 
tion of his friends—those who have been 
the longest with him and the nearest, the 
most dGevoted—to say nothing of the ob- 
vious gaps and improbabilities of the 
testimony against him—will continue to 
operate in his favor, until the clouds 
which now lower over him have dis- 
persed, and his magnificent abilities and 
noble and generous nature shall come 
out m all their pristine glory. 


(From Harper’s Weekly.) 

far we have endeavored simply 

to tell the story of the case without 
interjecting into the narrative our own 
personal sympathies, prejudices, or judg- 
ment. Those sympathies are neverthe- 
less very strong, that judgment is very 
clear. Under a careful analysis the evi- 
dence against Mr. Beecher utterly fails. 
It would not suffice against a man much 
less strongly intrenched in public esteem 
than he: against his pure life and noble 


‘character it breaks in vain, as the foam 


of the angry ocean against the cliff 
which it can obscure but can not destroy. 
The case is one of conspiracy against a 
good and great, though careless map, 
but a conspiracy which grew rather than 
was formed, which was the natural 
product of the jealousy of self-conceit 
rather than the deliberate contrivance 


of greed. On the one side is a man the 


greatness of whose heart and the creduli- 
ty of whose sympathies are at once his 
genius and his weakness; on the other is 
a@ man whose insane jealousy is the natu- 
ral though deadly fruit of an insane self- 
conceit, imbittered by a spirit of personal 
and fellrevenge. ... 

The key to the comprehension of this 
whole case is Mr. Tilton’s frank declara- 
tion: **I resolved to smite Mr. Beecherto 
the heart.” The arrow was well fash- 
ioned, the bow well bent, but the de- 
stroyer has failed of his purpose; and 
when posterity, wiser than we, reads the 
history of this case, it will honor, not less 
than the noble achievements of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s noble life, the no less 
noble failure of the patience and mag- 
nanimity of his only too chivalric and un- 
happily unsuccessful endeavor to shield 
“all the other hearts that would ache”’ 
from the publication of the famous 


Brooklyn scandal. 


—The effect of external conditions 
in exalting or depressing the human spirit 
is too little regarded in our churches. 
Jedediah Burchard, the revivalist, once 
said, “‘ I defy any man to pray the prayer 
of faith when the wind is east; and 
there are houses of worship so dark, 
dingy and dismal as to depress alike 
preacher and hearer. It is rare that a 
preacher possesses the physical and moral 
vitality needed to ngaake the gospel mes- 
sage effective under such conditions. A 
few people may be drawn to such 
churches by custom or fashion, but they 
are unattractive to the masses. Mr. Con- 
way, writing to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial from London, says: 

“Some little time ago the old St. Michael's 
Church, Cornhill, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, was about as dismal a place as one 
could visit on a Sunday. The interior was 
blackened with age, the light dim, the preacher 
dull, and if two persons assembled beside the 
sexton and the parson’s family it was regarded 
asalarge congregation. The church was very 
rich through the accumulation of money from 
ancient endowments which, through change 
of conditions in the city, cannot now be ap- 
propriated to their original purpose. One day 
it occurred to the church wardens to use a 
good lump of their gold for interior decora- 
tion of their church. Sir Gilbert Scott was 
employed; the old windows flamed out into 
roses ; the arches gioried in tinted architraves ; 
a new organ was set up with electric wires 
running across the church to the organist. 
And now it is impossible to purchase a pew or 
a seat in St. Michael's, although there is the 
same force there, including the dull parson, 
as that which used to draw the congregation 
of half a dozen.” 

If the proprietors of some of the fashion- 
able churches in New York, taking a 
hint from this, should let a little of 


heaven's sweet light into their places of 


worship and give them a cheerful fur- 
nishing, perhaps they would not only 


find church-going made pleasanter to: 


themselves, but secure occupants form 
their empty pews. “oe 
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